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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples otf the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 
Sending an Elemental 


O-CALLED Black Magic, which is the use of 
magical power for selfish purposes, employs all 
possible means to obtain the end in view. Many 
results are achieved by the use of elementals, 

which these magicians summon and direct, at times and at 
places which facilitate communication and permit the exer- 
cise of the power. The times are usually those when the 
lethal side and influences of the moon prevail. The place is 
often made artificially by consecrating it with rites to the 
purposes. To this line of black magic belongs the calling of 
an elemental into existence and then sending it out on a 
mission to do some bodily injury to, and even to cause the 
death of persons against whom it is sent. The elemental 
can be made to take a human or animal form when attacking. 
It may appear in the semblance of a person known to the 
victim. Usually the attack is made in a dim or dark place. 
Unless one is protected by karma against such attacks, he 
will be injured or destroyed, according to the plan of the 
magician, because the elemental, carrying with it a strange, 
uncanny influence, is, in addition, endowed with a super- 
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normal strength which overcomes any physical resistance 
that might be made. Some mysterious deaths may have 
occurred in this manner. When one is attacked in this way, 
the elemental that is sent attacks the human elemental in the 
body of the victim. The human elemental then fights, 
feeling, by natural instinct, what it has to fight, and this 
human elemental, by reaction, produces in the mind of the 
victim the horror it feels in the presence and under the 
attack of the messenger of the magician. At such a time 
the resources of the mind are called upon. If the law does 
not allow death by such means, and if the mind of the victim 
does not give up and consent to death, but gives battle, then 
its powers are called into play. The human elemental, en- 
couraged by the mind, is given new strength, and the mind 
finds powers ready at hand which it never supposed it pos- 
sessed or could use, and in the end the elemental sent may be 
itself destroyed. The law is that if an elemental is destroyed 
the one who conquers it receives an increase in power equal 
to that represented in the elemental vanquished, and the one 
who sent it loses power to an equal extent. The one who 
sent it may even himself be destroyed. Whether or not he 
is destroyed is determined by the thought of the one who has 
vanquished the elemental sent. Those who are able to 
summon or create an elemental and send it on such a mission 
know of the law and that they themselves will suffer injury 
or death in case the elemental sent forth fails to do its work. 
They are, because of their knowledge of this law, very 
cautious about the creating and sending forth of these ele- 
mental fiends, and rarely take the risks which they must 
fear, and only where they want to gratify intense personal 
feeling. Were it not for this knowledge and fear by black 
magicians, there would be many more attempts to injure 
through ghostly agency. The priests of certain orders 
sometimes send elementals to bring deserters back into the 
fold. The deserter feels the power which is employed, and if 
he is not able to resist or overcome it, he returns to the order, 
or he may suffer an uncanny death through the attack on 
him by an elemental messenger. But the priesthoods know 
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the risk, and fear to go beyond a certain point, lest the order 
suffer for the failure. No such practitioners, or assemblages 
of them, know the destiny and the power which may be 
behind the one attacked, however feeble and insignificant 
he might seem. 


One of the reasons for the reaction is that the creator 
and even the mere sender of an elemental must put into it a 
portion of himself, that is, he must endow it with a part of 
his own elemental body, and, as the messenger is always, 
by an invisible cord, in contact with him who sent it, that 
which is done to the attacking elemental is transferred to 
the sender. 


Devil Worship. 


Sometimes cults are formed for a low, a degraded kind 
of elemental contact and worship. This worship had and 
has many phases. It is not likely that at any time the earth 
is free from humans who take these means to obtain through 
elementals gratification of a horrible licentiousness. The 
places selected may be in the wilds of mountains or on 
deserted plains, in the open or in an enclosure, and even in 
crowded cities, in a chamber devoted to the cult. All such 
cults may be classed as devil-worship. The surroundings 
may be simple and even bare, or they may be sumptuous 
and artistic. The devil worship begins by ceremonies and 
invocations. Dancing is nearly always a part. Sometimes 
offerings in the form of libations are made, and incense, 
precious or common, is burned. Sometimes the votaries 
slash themselves or each other to draw blood. Whatever 
the ritual, there appears after a while a form, or many forms, 
sometimes a form for each worshipper. These elementals 
appearing, take form from the material furnished by the 
libation, the smoke of the incense, the fumes of the human 
blood, and the odors loosened by the movements of the 
dancers’ bodies. As soon as the forms appear, the 
dancers swing more, until they are in frenzy. Then 
wild and vile sexuality with the demons or among 
each other, follows, until all ends in disgusting orgies. The 
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elementals thus worshipped are of a loathsome and low 
order, as there are, of course, in the elemental worlds beings 
‘which differ even more than humans differ. 


It seems strange that the devil-worshippers do not 
‘suffer physically; there is a certain exchange of force re- 
‘ceived from the demons for their worship. Such worship, 
however, eventually brings the worshippers to a state where 
they lose their humanity, and so they become, if not in this, 
then in a future life, outcasts and wrecks from which the 
mind-man has separated. Such wrecks return to the ele- 
mental worlds, and thence into the elements—as bad a fate 
as can befall a person. In the Middle Ages, there was much 
of this worship and not all that is told of witches and 
sorcery is without a basis. 

: Witches. 

As for witches, and the feats credited to them, there has 
been much ridicule. One of the things people think most 
improbable is the alleged riding through the air on a broom- 
stick to a satanic gathering. It is quite possible that a 
human body may be levitated into the air and carried for a 
considerable distance, with or without the special aid of air 
elementals. When one understands and can regulate the 
vital airs in the body, and has mastery of the sympathetic 
and central nervous systems, and can direct his course by 
thought, then he is able to rise into the air and to go in any 
direction he pleases. But levitation has been observed in 
‘cases of persons who probably did not have such occult 
power. As to the witches, air elementals may have lifted 
the sorceress voluntarily or by order. The addition of the 
broomstick is immaterial, but may be credited to the taste 
of fancy. 


Why Men Desire Magic. 


Magic is generally sought for purposes which are by no 
means lofty. People wish to accomplish by magic what 
they cannot bring about in an ordinary, honest way, or at 
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least not without danger to themselves, if their part in the 
event were known. So magic is generally sought to get 
information and the revelation of secrets of the past and of 
future events; to get riches; to find buried treasure; to gain 
the love of one of the other sex; to get esteem or envy for 
being a wonder-worker; to cure disease; to inflict disease; to 
disable an enemy; to commit crimes without danger of 
recognition, and of punishment; to afflict with plagues and 
pests; to strike the cattle and live stock of enemies with 
diseases. Seldom is there one who has a desire for the real 
magic, sometimes called White Magic, which is to change 
and raise his human elemental into a conscious human being 
by endowing it with mind, and to raise himself from a 
human intelligence to a divine intelligence, and all to the 
end that he may better serve humanity. 


Narcotics, Intoxicants, Open Door to Elementals. 


Certain stones, jewels, metals, flowers, seeds, herbs,. 
juices, have peculiar properties and produce strange effects. 
Little wonder is shown at these effects, once they are known 
and made common use of. The chewing of the narcotic 
betel nut, the smoking or drinking of bhang and hashish and 
opium, the chewing and smoking of tobacco, the drinking 
of wine, brandy, gin, whiskey, produce sensations of languor, 
passion, fighting, visions, dreams; the chewing of hot red 
pepper will burn the mouth and stomach; eating a cherry 
gives the sensation of sweetness. To say, as do the chemists, 
that such are the qualities of these plants and their pro- 
ducts, does not account for the results produced. Not all 
persons are affected alike by these substances. So red 
pepper will burn some more than others; some are able to 
eat large quantities of it and relish it; others cannot endure 
the fiery taste. The same kind of cherry tastes differently 
to different people. The reason for the qualities of the cap- 
sicum and the cherry is that the constituents of these fruits, 
both of which are in the main of the element of water, are 
dominated, the capsicum by the fiery and the cherry by the 
watery element. 
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The effect of narcotics and intoxicants are so common 
as not to cause wonder. Yet these effects are magical and 
produced by elemental influence. The juice of certain plants, 
fermented or distilled, is a special link between the physical 
world and the elemental worlds. When the juice, that is, the 
life taken from the plants, comes into touch with the human 
elemental, it opens a door by which the elemental world 
and the physical world are separated. Once the door is open 
the influences of the elemental worlds rush in and are 
through the juice, which is called intoxicating, sensed by the 
human elemental. When the door is open, then not only 
elementals may come in, but there is always the danger of 


horrible seizures by the desire ghosts of dead men. (See 
The Word, October, 1914). 


Narcotic juice and smoke are links, which put the user 
into direct touch with the elemental worlds. Being under 
the influence of intoxicants or narcotics is being under the 
influence of elementals—a conquest of mind by elementals. 
If the effects of these plants were not generally known, and 
someone were to see the effects produced in another, or 
experience them himself after taking a draught of these 
fluids or after the use of a drug, then he would consider the 
effect magical, as much so as if he were to see one walking 
along a street ascend into the air. 


Signatures of Plants 


The reason why both pepper plant and cherry tree may 
grow in the same soil and each extract therefrom and from 
the air such different qualities is due to the seal or signature 
which is in the seed and which permits the use of certain 
combinations only and forces the concentration according 
to the effect of the signature. In the seal of the pepper, the 
fiery element is concentrated; in the seal of the cherry seed, 
the watery element. Every element must follow its seal. 
Fach seal has many variations; so there are sweet peppers 
and sour cherries. The sensation produced by the taste, 
is due to the manner in which the human elemental is 
affected by the seal. The human elemental is most agree- 
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ably affected when the fruits and juices have the same or a 
similar seal as it has. The craving of the human elemental 
is for those foods or qualities which its own seal favors. 


The Seal of a Human Elemental 


This seal is, in the case of a human elemental, deter- 
mined before birth. It is decided on at the time of concep- 
tion when the invisible germ, or seed of the new personality, 
causes the bonding of the male seed with the female soil. 
Pregnant women are often noticed to have abnormal tastes 
and cravings for peculiar odors, drinks, foods, and surround- 
ings. This is due to the seal of the human elemental of the 
child the mother is bearing. The seal summons and attracts 
elemental influences to build up the physical ghost, that is, 
the human elemental, of the new personality to be born. 
Yet this wonderful charm which is exercised by the seal 
given to the invisible physical germ, over ghosts in the 
four elements of the earth sphere, and towhich seal all ghosts 
have to make obeisance, is not considered magical. Certain 
things cannot be done against a certain seal, and certain 
things must come to a personality whose human elemental 
bears a certain seal. 

To be continued 












































THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 
By Maris Herrington Billings 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE Power oF LOVE. 


ICHARD set out for the Holy Land with Philip of France; 

but their good will soon cooled, and Philip turned round and 

came back, and tried to take Normandy. All the leaders found 

fault with Richard’s arrogant ways; and he said that they lacked 

zeal for the Cause. He possessed all the qualities of the hero, 

and may have been ruthless in his campaigns; but he fought 

bravely for the victory, not for himself, but for the glory of the 
Cross. 

As a Crusader he was fierce and rash, but full of zeal. The 
main body of his army suffered many hardships from famine 
and from the intense heat. But he performed prodigies of valor 
in the Holy Land, and fought with unparalleled courage and su- 
pernatural strength. He was always to be found in the thickest 
of the fray, battle-axe in hand, wielding it as if it weighed but a 
feather. 

Richard never forgot the first time he faced a white-robed 
Saracen Host. The battle took place in a narrow valley; and as 
Richard stood fighting he kept looking back for someone greater 
than himself, with a helmet of gold in which was set a blood-red 
ruby, to whom he wanted to shout, “Back, back for thy life!” 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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and several times he came near losing his own because of this 
strange hallucination. 

At last, on Christmas Day, they came in sight of Jerusalem 
itself. Richard’s heart was heavy, and he took himself severely 
to task. So many bickerings and jealousies had rent the armies 
in twain; and misfortune had fallen on the Christian hosts at 
every turn. Was his heart given to the work of the Cross? He 
and he alone knew that it was filled with one great longing, the 
love of an earthly woman, to the exclusion of all else. He knew 
that he would barter his soul to find the fair face he loved. 
He cared more for Nadine, and his desire to find her was greater 
than the glory of taking Jersualem ; and when he reached the hill 
that overlooked the city, he put his shield before his face and 
would not look upon the Holy City, but prayed, saying: “God 
forgive me. ’Tis my just punishment; for I have not done Thy 
work in the right spirit. Oh God, let me not see Thy holy place; 
for none is so unworthy as I, that am powerless to rescue it for 
Thee. It was not enough to take the shield and lance in hand 
and wear the Red Cross. My heart is not clean. ’Tis filled with 
a very earthly image; and the small gold cross is the cross of my 
affection. I have failed, Oh God, to fulfil my vow.” 

Richard set sail in a single vessel, which was beset by storm 
after storm. Buffeted and discouraged, he was compelled to 
land and seek shelter on the coast of Istria, near Venice; and 
after encountering many dangers he reached Erdburg near 
Vienna, where he was made prisoner by Luitpold, Duke of Aus- 
tria, with whom he had quarreled. The Duke sold him to Henry 
VI, who, to do a good turn to Philip of France, made Richard 
suffer the ignominy of being loaded with chains; but Richard took 
it quite philosophically, and now his rich tenor voice would carol 
a song from his prison tower in the Tyrol. 

Strange to say, his bad humor and evil nature seemed to have 
fallen away like a mantle. He was more like the black knight of 
old; and his strange greed for gold quite passed away. He did 
not care whether he had a son or not. He troubled not a whit 
about the crown or the kingdom, but smiled and sang as of old. 
The song most often heard was the old love song, but every eve- 
ning, just at nine, he would sing: 

My heart’s own desire, while nature is sleeping, 
Let thy spirit meet mine, all distance o’erleaping, 
On the night breezes ride, and whisper to me, 
My heart will respond, it is waiting for thee. 
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I’m weary, my dearest, with longing and pain, 
My heart aches unceasing to see thee again ; 
Living or dead, wherever thou art, 

Respond to my yearning and comfort my heart. 


Caged as I am, in this tower so high, 

Where mountain peaks seemly blend with the sky; 
Pondering of thee, and my love’s sad fate, 

I reck not of power, the Throne, or the State. 


For an inward voice whispers, and cheers by the way, 
Oh, King, keep on loving, and singing thy lay ; 

The future will brighten, for soon comes the day, 
When the mists that now baffle will all roll away. 


Standing one night at the western window of his prison tower, 
he was gazing on the forest-clad hills, bathed in the silvery light 
of the moon, and in the intense silence that surrounded him, he 
clenched his hands, and cried: 

“Nadine! Nadine! Where’er thou art, I command thee to 
communicate with me.” For a week he stood each night at the 
open window, looking toward the West, and willed her to answer 
him. He sang the first lines of the old Phoenician Love Song, and 
waited ; and like fairy echoes from the neighboring hills came the 
alternate lines of his song, in the clear soprano he knew so well. 
He would listen in rapt attention for the clear notes he had once 
heard coming across the meadow in the soft twilight of a summer 
evening. 

He heard them, too; for in a convent cell in France a white- 
robed nun spent hours in concentration and prayer, praying night 
and day for the safety and welfare of the English king; and one 
evening, while she stood thinking of him, she felt compelled to sing 
that old song, and wondered whether it was fancy or the wind that 
brought back the echoes of his dear voice. At any rate she formed 
the habit of singing in the twilight the alternate lines of that old 
song. 

As for Richard, he felt a strange peace pervade the atmos- 
phere. Just as the Angelus rang out its sweet chimes from every 
gray stone tower, when every head was bent in prayer, he would 
look toward the setting sun, and knew that Nadine was at vespers 
praying for him. Then again, in the silence of the night, he could 
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almost feel her presence, as his soul communed with hers, and he 
felt quite content, prisoner though he was. 


Not long after this, Richard was ransomed by his English 
subjects. The ransom was so large that every Englishman had to 
give one fourth of his goods, and none worked to raise that ransom 
like Maurice and Alicia, who sold beautiful Ravenswood and all 
its treasures to help swell the ransom of the king. 


As soon as Richard was free he determined to return to Eng- 
land, to see if perchance Maurice or Alicia had heard ought of 
Nadine. When he came to Ravenswood and found it in the hands 
of strangers, the first thing he did was to restore it to its former 
owners, saying, 

“Keep the castle in trust for me. It is the casket in which I 
found the jewel of my life.” 


He was so happy to see Maurice again that they were like boys 
together in their glad reunion, but naturally his first thoughts were 
of Nadine. 

Had they aught to tell him? Alas,no! With sorrowing heart 
Alicia told him she must be dead. 

“Not so,” said the king. “I know better. My heart knoweth 
she is well.” 

“Then why would she leave us in suspense? Why would she 
leave the castle? Nadine was the happiest creature on earth. 
Thinkest thou, Sire, she would voluntarily banish herself from all 
she loved best? Nay, Sire; she was bewitched in the yard of the 
Inn, before we started on our homeward journey. We encoun- 
tered a dwarf with the evil eye, and he looked upon Nadine; and 
we had the worst luck from the moment we started. If poor Bess 
had not broken her leg, Nadine had never been lost.” 

“Thinkest thou the dwarf cast a spell upon her? or tell me, 
thou who knowest her so well, would she sacrifice herself to in- 
sure the safety of her lover, did she fancy him in danger ?” said the 
king gravely. 

“Nadine had no lover for whom she cared a snap of her fin- 
gers; and there is no man worth the sacrifice of a woman’s life; 
and methinks Nadine had more than her share of common sense, 
your Majesty.” 

“Thou art right, Alicia. No man is worth the sacrifice, but 
that’s where woman shows her lack of sense, and acknowledges 
man as the master mind.” 

Alicia was very proud of her little son Richard, and sent for 
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him to show him to the king. But that individual was striding 
angrily up and down the room, and at last she heard him say: 

“If I had him here now, I’d strangle him, as I did the lion 
that Henry was so kind as to turn into the courtyard at Cratz. 
’Twas a poor way to think of getting rid of me. I only had to 
look at the beast, and he cowered in the corner as meek as a lamb; 
but I had to kill him, for they were watching from the castle win- 
dows to see how a king would die. If he were here now he would 
never leave this room alive”; and on his face was such a look of 
concentrated rage, that Alicia’s heart stood still. 

“Merciful Heaven,” said Alicia dropping on her knees, 
“Prithee not him, not him, Sire.” 

“Why, whom thinkest thou I mean, Alicia? Thy babe? Bah! 
I meant the dwarf. By my soul, if ever I come across him, he 
dies by mine own hands.” 

“Well, tis not likely, Sire; for twas but a man in the passing 
crowd. Thou wouldst not know him were he to stand before thee 
now.” 

“Well, if he be wise he never will come within range of my 
vision,” said Richard savagely. 

When the child came in, Richard smiled, and knighted him 
Earl of Warrington then and there. 

The king now set out to regain the castles held by those who 
had declared allegiance to his brother John. Then he elected to 
be again crowned in Winchester Cathedral, remembering the 
happy day on which he had walked, care free, up its dim aisles. 

He stayed but a short time in England, then set sail for France, 
his whole soul bent on chastising Philip for trying to steal Nor- 
mandy. 

Five years passed away in desultory warfare; and during 
all this time Richard would have nothing to say to Queen Beren- 
garia, who resided with the Queen mother. The king absolutely 
declined to live with her, and war was all that filled his mind. To 
be at the head of his forces besieging some stately castle and laying 
waste the fair land of France, recklessly exposing his royal person 
to all the vicissitudes of war was his one delight. 

He was generally successful in these battles; his ill-luck seem- 
ing to have been left behind him in the prison cell in the Tyrol; 
but oft he longed for those quiet hours, for during the stress of 
continued warfare his power seemed to have passed away. 

One cold foggy day in March, when all the land was wrapped 
in mist, Richard was besieging the castle of Chalus, the strong- 
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hold of Vidomar, Viscount Limoges, who had refused to sur- 
render treasure found on the estate, to which Richard laid claim. 

The siege had lasted some time, and on this particular day, 
Richard made himself conspicuous by riding forth in full view 
of the walls. Everyone knew the tall figure of the King of Eng- 
land, and though fighting fiercely for their rights, there was not 
an archer in the besieged castle who would wilfully draw bow on 
that graceful figure, for he was the popular hero of the people 
and the idol of the soldiers. 

But a Cyprian archer, shooting at random into the ranks of 
the besiegers, left fly a long bronze arrow, which swerved with 
the wind, and flew straight into the left shoulder of the king, who 
was directing the attack. He wore no armor, as could be seen by 
the ease and grace with which he turned in his saddle, for Richard 
was ever most reckless. 

Just as the soldiers on the other side of the castle had suc- 
ceeded in forcing the great gate, the king was seen to reel in his 
saddle. The castle was taken; but the victory was swallowed up 
in the sad news that the king was wounded. 

When Richard saw that quivering arrow sticking from his 
shoulder, he smiled faintly, as he said, 

“So the end has come; Deo gratias. Audaces fortuna juvat. 
The King of the English can lay down the Sceptre at last.” 

In the great castle, soldiers were running hither and thither 

“Whither away, Jean. Why hast thou left thy post?” asked 
a sentry. 

“Where are thine ears,” retorted the soldier. “Canst thou 
not hear the battle cry of the English? The castle hath been taken, 
the western bastion hath fallen, and hark, there go the gates. 
Alwyn, the King of the English, hath fallen.” 

“Oh, Jean, tell me not that, the idol of us all. Whether he 
be friend or foe, he is the bravest of soldiers.” 

“T did not say he was finished, but an arrow hath found its 
billet in his shoulder, and he fell. Why, he dismounted as cool as 
could be and I saw him pull the arrow out himself. There’s a 
man for thee, but a fool nevertheless. Had he not been riding 
up and down, for weeks bantering us with jibes, daring us to 
shoot, saying we could not even hit his horse whilst his men could 
split a willow wand in twain. But come, Alwyn, one master is as 
good as another. If thou wouldst save thy skin let’s take to the 
underground passage, and come back in a day or two, and offer 
our services to him as men at arms.” 
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“Good. That’s just what we will do,” and away they ran to 
join the others. 


Tenderly they led Richard into that purple draped chamber, 
where he sank wearily into a great chair, and the leeches bent over 
the wounded king, saying joyfully, “’Tis naught but a scratch, Sire, 
which time will soon mend.” 


“Nay,” said the king, “the poison will do its work ere another 
sun has set.” 


“Nay, Sire; thou art laboring under a delusion; it is a clean 
bronze arrow, and it hath escaped the lung by a good two inches. 
Many a soldier doth receive worse than this every day, and thinks 
naught of it. 


“Nevertheless, the end has come for the King of the Eng- 
lish,” said Richard with conviction. Thou wilt send for my 
mother, for John, and all those connected with the welfare of the 
kingdom. Where is the archer, that let fly this shaft? Have him 
brought before me.” 


A few moments later, they led before the king the unfortu- 
nate man whose arrow had lodged in the body of the king. 

He fell on his knees, bowed his head to the floor, saying, 

“Thy gracious Majesty, prithee forgive me, for by the Holy 
Rood I swear, that I aimed not at thee, Sire. I would not take 
thy life. Rather would I have given mine to save thee, for thou 
art my king, I being British.” 

“That comes of being on the wrong side. Thou art a mer- 
cenary.” 

“Aye, Sire. We fight for the lord who pays the highest. We 
sell our lives cheaply.” 

Richard sighed. “Why is the man in chains?” he inquired. 

“He is to be flayed alive, Sire,” said the soldier beside him. 

“Nay, ‘tis my wish he goes free. Loosen those bonds. I for- 
give thee freely,” he said, holding out his hand for the archer to 
kiss. “Thou art but the instrument of fate, which helps me to 
shuffle off this mortal coil, which has long been irksome to me. 
Set him free,” he ordered, “and if thou art a wise man, thou wilt 
put many a league between thyself and my soldiers before I die.” 
Then he waved his hand as a sign that the audience was over. 

“Thinkest thou that the king is dangerously wounded?” said 
the Earl of Gloucester to Sir Rodger Malvoisin, the king’s leech. 

“Nay, Your Grace; the wound is naught; but if he persists 
in saying ’tis his death, and he doth keep that idea constantly in 
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mind, naught will avail us. He will die because he suggests it to 
himself, and his whole mind is set in that groove.” 

“Methinks it will take more than that arrow thrust to kill a 
man of his constitution, in the very prime of life.” 

“Aye, I agree with thee, Your Grace. All that he needs is 
perfect rest and freedom from all cares of State, and in a few 
days he will be laughing at his fears.” 

“Had we better not send for the Queen Berengaria?”’ 

“Nay, that would finish him of a surety ; but Prince John will 
welcome the one who brings him this message. Thou hadst best 
be the bearer, Your Grace.” 

“That’s quite true, Gloucester,” said Richard, “tell John he 
is welcome to wear this old crown. Malvoisin, send to a convent 
for a nurse. “Tis my fancy to have only a white robed nun to 
pray for me, and point for me the way to Heaven. Send all away, 
Malvoisin ; they weary me with their chatter.” He raised his hand 
as a sign for the courtiers to withdraw. 

“Thou, too, Malvoisin. I said I would be alone,” he said im- 
periously. 

When they had gone, Richard did a strange thing. He arose 
and went to an open window, and repeated in passionate tones 
the words he had composed. 


“My Heart’s own desire, while nature is sleeping, 
Let thy spirit meet mine, all distance o’erleaping. 
On the night breezes ride, and whisper to me, 
My heart will respond; it is waiting for thee. 


“T am weary, my dearest, with longing and pain; 
My heart aches unceasing to see thee again. 
Living or dead, wherever thou art, 

Respond to my yearning, and comfort my heart. 


“Nadine, Nadine,” he called, “by all the power I possess, I 
will thee to come to me, for I know thou art near me. If thou 
lovest thy king, wilt thou not save him for the English? Aye, the 
English, God bless ye, oh loyal hearts and true. How ye have 
rallied to the Standard! Ye have given your hearts’ blood to save 
your unworthy king. Now that I know your sterling qualities, oh, 
my faithful subjects. Forgive me if I have failed in my duties 
to Christ and the Throne, ’tis because, like yourselves, I am but 
human, and all that I ask is that ye keep my memory enshrined 
within your hearts forever.” Then he staggered back to his chair 
and fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LOVE’S COMMAND OBEYED. 


‘“‘And to most of us, ere we go down to the grave, 

Life, relenting, accords the good gift we would crave; 
But, as though by some strange imperfection of fate, 
The gift, when it comes, comes a moment too late.” 


I N the garden of the convent of St. Cloud the sun was shin- 
ing. The daffodils were nodding their golden heads, and the 
pale narcissus filled the air with perfume. 

The broad garden walks were edged with turf, and the soft 
footfalls of the nuns made no sound as they paced to and fro. 
Silence brooded over the sylvan scene, and peace dwelt within 
the gray walls of the convent. War might be raging all round 
them, but these good sisters lived on undisturbed by its wild tu- 
mult. One day it was a castle to the right, another day, a strong- 
hold on the left that changed ownership; but little recked they 
whether they surrendered or held out, so long as the Angelus could 
ring out its evening call to prayer. 

One bright spring morning, the bell at the convent gate pealed 
loudly through the sunny garden, and when the urgent messenger 
was admitted to the presence of the mother superior, he said in 
peremptory tones: 

“One of the great lords of the castle hath been slightly 
wounded, and desires a nurse from the convent. I heard ’twas 
the king; so send the sister most skilled in the work; for, on his 
recovery methinks thy convent will fare well.” 

In a large and pleasant room of the convent, sat a number of 
sisters working on the beautiful tapestries for which this convent 
was justly famous. A tall, graceful figure, with the face of an 
angel beneath the enshrouding white bands, was directing the work 
with practised hands, when the mother entered, Sister Agnes was 
the teacher of this artistic work in the Angelican convent. 

“Where is Sister Assumption ?” 

“In the infirmary, good Mother. She doth not feel well to- 
day. Her gout hath been troubling her again,” answered a gentle 
voice. 

“And Sister Agatha?” 

“She, too, hath been called away. They say the forester’s child 
hath met with an accident.” 
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“Then, Sister Agnes, the duty will devolve on thee. Thou 
wilt accompany a messenger to the Castle of Chalus, to minister 
toa wounded lord. ’Tis either Phillip of France or a great Saxon 
noble who requires our aid, and as thou art skilled in nursing 
’twere best for thee to go; and thou wilt take Sister Claire as thy 
assistant. Thou wilt go at once, as the messenger now waits to 
carry ye hither; and remember, it means much to our convent 
that this good Baron hath chosen us instead of St. Blaisel. He 
hath my best wishes for his speedy recovery.” 

An hour later, Sister Agnes and her companion were riding 
behind the messenger ; and the sisters told their beads, and prayed 
for the welfare of the wounded lord. 

Secluded within the convent walls, Sister Agnes heard little 
of the world’s great battles. She knew that Richard was fighting 
in the vicinity, but knew not where; and she often bemoaned the 
lust of battle that seemed ever to drive the King of the English on. 
Great, therefore, was her surprise when led into the purple-draped 
chamber, to find that she was to nurse Richard, the King. At first 
she almost fainted; then she summoned all her will-power to her 
aid. Richard would never know her in the white robes. All 
nuns looked alike to a sick man; and who would nurse him as 
tenderly as she? She had hard work to control the agony she 
felt at the sight of the king lying so low; but Richard seemed to 
be in a comatose condition, so she took heart, and at last she grew 
calmer. She listened to the instructions of the leeches, and waited 
upon them with steady hands while they dressed the king’s wound 
and stanched the gaping hole with fold after fold of linen. Then, 
as she bent over the sick man, she heard him murmur, “Come to 
me! Come to me, Nadine.” 

She had not been in the room long, when a change came over 
the king, and he fell into a deep sleep. The physician was de- 
lighted. 

“Now we have him, Sister. This will be the saving of the 
king. I will station two guards at the entrance to the anteroom, 
and, on pain of death, not a soul must cross the threshold while 
the king sleeps.” 

The hours wore on. It was near midnight, and the physician 
had stolen softly from the room, saying, ‘He will without doubt 
sleep until the morrow, and all depends on not disturbing his 
repose.” 

Half conscious, the king was aware that a woman’s soft 
hand changed the cooling cloths on his fevered brow; and at 
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times the hand would wander with a caressing touch over the 
waves of chestnut hair. A quiet, restful feeling came over him. 
He seemed to be floating on a calm sea, with all the storms and 
passions of life left behind him; and his senses became abnor- 
mally keen, as if freed from earthly restraint. Through half-closed 
eyes, he saw like a vision from the past a face bending over him 
and heard a tender voice like sweetest music saying, 

“And they dared to keep thee a prisoner four long years. I 
wearied Heaven with my petitions to save thee, dearest Love.” 
Suddenly he opened his eyes, and said: 

“Then thy prayers were granted, and the boon has come to 
thee safe but not sound. Thou hadst best take it, Nadine, and 
Dum vivimus, vivamus. I did not compel thee to come at last, 
but I fear I have found thee only to lose thee again, Dear Love; I 
have tried to bear the cross. See, I have worn it as a constant 
reminder ; but I have only succeeded in being very weak and hu- 
man. Hadst thou been at my side, I had risen to great heights; 
but evil hath pursued me from the day I lost thee. Naught hath 
prospered. Thou, my guiding star, didst fail me; and I was cast 
adrift on life’s tempestuous sea. Nadine, thou didst think to 
choose the better part; but thou didst leave me stranded, tossed 
on the billows of fate; but thou didst not know. Thou art my 
other self. Thou canst not remember that I loved thee in the 
long ago. I see quite clearly your life in Egypt—the house, the 
river, and thee, my bride.” 

During this excited talk his voice rose higher and higher, and 
the attending leech with several nobles, came into the room. 

“How long hath the king been like this, Sister?” said the 
leech, noting the bright eyes and flushed cheeks of the king, as 
he hastened to prepare a sedative for the patient. 

“The king but babbles in delirium,” said the sister quietly, 
wondering how much the sharp ears in the anteroom might have 
heard. 

“Take that away!” said Richard, with a flare of his old spirit, 
“and for the sake of God, let a man die in peace if he wants to. 
Go, all of ye except the Sister, and leave me alone; and return 
not until I bid ye. Dost hear? The King commands,’ he said, 
with flashing eyes. 

And they turned and left the room, the leech smiling as he 
said, 

“The king hath recovered his temper, at any rate. He is now 
in a fair way to mend.” 
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Rising on his elbow, Richard turned to the sister. “Nadine, 
Nadine, why is it not given thee to remember the past? Why wilt 
thou not love me?” 

Before him stood the white-robed nun, her pale, sad face, 
framed in its wimple of white, and her hands nervously playing 
with her rosary. 

“Dear love, come to me and kiss me of thine own accord be- 
fore I die.” 

But Sister Agnes only gazed with eyes of compassion on the 
king, and answered softly, “Dost thou forget that I have taken 
the vow, Sire?” 

She stood, white and cold, like a marble statue; her beautiful 
face was frozen as she smiled a sad farewell. “We have done 
with earthly love, Sire.” 

As Richard gazed at her he became passive and chilled. He 
shivered slightly as her reproachful eyes held him in their gaze; 
then he faltered, “ ’Tis of no use, Nadine. My love and my life are 
so twined together that if one has gone the other may as well go, 
too. Some day thou wilt remember that I have loved thee with 
a deep, true love; and that my only fault was that accident made 
me aking. Perchance, in another life, we two shall meet; and I 
pray God ’twill be happier than this.” 

With a quick movement he wrenched the gold cross from his 
neck, saying, “This thy gift hath never left me, sleeping or waking, 
since the night thou didst leave it to remind me the way my duty 
lay; but it only served to detract me from the work of the true 
Cross—for which may God forgive me. I could not forget thee, 
my earthly love; so swerved from my holy vows to God; and I 
am justly punished in losing thee, for thou art the Bride of the 
Church. Take this, and when in the sanctity of thy convent cell, 
pray for me, and praying, remember it is the price of Christ’s Holy 
Sepulchre, a Kingdom, and a king’s life.” 

She took the cross without a word, and slipped it somewhere 
in the voluminous folds of her serge robe; then, falling on her 
knees, she buried her face in the arm of the chair, sobbing violently. 

“Deus est qui regit omnia,” she heard the king mutter. 

In her grief she did not see that Richard deliberately reached 
up his hand and pulled away the bandages and the staunching wad 
from his wound. Praying between her sobs, she did not notice 
how silent the king had become; and when she became somewhat 
calmer, the silence of the vast chamber was borne in upon her, 
and she raised her head only to see his eyes fast glazing in death. 
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When she realized what he had done, she flung her arms around 
his neck, saying: “Richard! for God’s sake do not die! Live; 
live for my sake,’ she wailed. “I have not taken the final vows. 
It shall be as thou desirest ; I yield to thy pleadings, Richard.” 

She passionately kissed the dying man, but he only smiled 
faintly, and laid his hand with a caressing motion on her head, 
and whispered, “Au revoir. Be happy until we meet again.” 

A few moments later she knew he had gone and a sudden 
faintness came over her. 

At the end of half an hour, when the leech, disregarding the 
command of the king, softly turned the handle of the door and 
peeped in, he saw a sight that made his grey hair stand on end. 
Quickly he shut the door, and with three strides he reached the 
king. He gently lifted the unconscious nun from the form of his 
gracious Majesty, and laid her on the floor; and as he forced her 
rosary in her limp hand, he noted that her white robe was stained 
with the life blood of the king. Catching up a crucifix he forced 
it into the hand of the king, whom he had seen at a glance to be 
dead. 

“Requiescat in pace,’ said he; then, stepping into the ante- 
room, he said softly, ““My lords, the king is dead,’ ’and with hushed 
footsteps and bared heads they stole in. 

“What means this, sir?’ said the Bishop of Durham, as he 
almost fell over the silent form of Sister Agnes. 

“T take it, my lord, that the king, in one of his rages, hath 
torn off his bandages. See, he holds them even now in his left 
hand. The good sister tried to do what she could; but being only 
a weak woman, my lord, she hath fainted at the sight of blood.” 

“And in consequence the king has died from the loss of blood. 
A nice nun to send to nurse a wounded king!” said the angry 
bishop. “She shall do penance for this neglect of duty for the 
rest of her life.” 

Returning to the anteroom, the Earl of Glocester said to the 
assembled nobles, “Le roi est mort. Vive le roi.” 

When his soldiers heard that the king was dead, in spite of 
his magnanimous forgiveness of his slayer, they took the unfor- 
tunate archer and savagely executed him as a balm to their aching 
hearts, for the loss of their idol. 


Years afterwards, when the nuns were about to lay good 
Sister Agnes for her long rest in a corner of the church-yard, 
where the dank gray walls were covered with moss, and a giant 
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cypress overshadowed the place with funereal gloom, the mother 
superior found a small gold cross, folded in a linen mouchoir 
embroidered with a royal crown. 

“Bury these with our sister,” she said. “I doubt not but they 
have a history of their own. The heart hath its own memory like 
the mind, and in it often are enshrouded the loves of our lives; 
and surely she hath suffered enough in this life to let the cross 
lead her to glory in the next.” 


I heard a gentle voice saying, “ ’Tis left for thee, Maurice, to 
right the wrong. Look around thee and thou wilt find the means 
to lay the power of Seth, and join those whom Athor has pro- 
tected. Be patient, steadfast, and true; so shalt thou win a greater 
crown than Richard’s. I bid thee a long farewell. Adieu.” 

The light of morning was stealing into the museum. 

That evening I explained in a rough way to my kind host the 
history I had seen re-enacted, and next day I left my host and 
hostess, promising to try to compile my notes into book form and 
read it to them on my return from Leicestershire, for I had gladly 
accepted Sir Julian’s invitation to return for the shooting in 
August. I bade them good-bye, wondering how I could ever right 
the tangle; for I had but few friends in England, on account of 
my long residence in the East, and among them there seemed to be 
not one even remotely resembling the characters whom I had seen 
in the magic mirror. 


With the death of Richard “The Scarab of Destiny” comes to a 
close, at least for the present. The three stories are not only of 
thrilling interest; the author claims more than that. The author 
claims that these three stories narrate actual facts which occurred 
in the lives of the persons, whose incarnations are shown. If the 
student will take the statements made during the narratives and con- 
sider them, he will find that these narratives suggest problems re- 
lating to the doctrine of reincarnation. 

It is possible that there may be printed in THE WORD at some 
future time a sequel to these stories.—Ed. 





























THE MAKE-UP OF PERSONALITY. 
By M. E. James 


yr HE value of personality in daily life is recognized by 
everybody, and in every walk of life “personality” 
is considered to be a much desired gift. Its charm 
is irresistible. By virtue of it, speakers carry their 
audiences with them; large contracts and business deals are 
put through, often against better judgment, under the influ- 
ence of personality. 


On the other hand, there are innumerable people who 
lack personality altogether, who, though having a good ap- 
pearance and pleasing ways, seem to be unable to make an 
impression with the best of arguments. 


Personality, employed in its usual sense, is more cor- 
rectly spoken of as “animal magnetism,” which is a gentle 
force of attraction, a charm which emanates from some 
people and which makes itself felt, agreeably or otherwise. 
It is not in this sense, however, that the term personality is 
employed in theosophical teachings. It is used in a specific 
and more restricted sense, and as distinguished from in- 
dividuality. By individuality is meant that transcendent, di- 
vine part of man, not usually in the body, and of which the 
brain mind is not usually cognizant. 


The personality is all that we can see, hear, feel, or con- 
tact in others, together with the reflection of the thinking 
principle; it is the brain mind, acting in contact with or 
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through the five senses in the lower principles; that is, the 
physical, astral, desire, and life principles. Therefore the 
personality is a composite being. 


The highest part of the personality is that which speaks of 
itself as “I.” “I” did this; “I” shall do that. From long 
usage, the “I” identifies itself with its body, senses, and prin- 
ciples. A little reflection will show that the “TI” is neither the 
body, nor the senses, nor the desires. Think of yourself for 
a moment as having an arm or a leg amputated, or both, or 
all—still the “I” remains whole and the same. Without 
the sense of sight or hearing or feeling, the I would still be 
there. Should you completely quiet the desire for food, 
drink, rest, or enjoyment—yet the “I” remains as before. 


Owing to our complex nature, it is a different task to 
try and identify ourselves, to separate and classify the differ- 
ent parts, elements, senses, principles, which enter into our 
make-up; and which we have to deal with in daily life, to 
study the manner of their development, the way in which 
they are made to work in harmony with each other, under 
the guidance of the divine, self-conscious entity, the indi- 
viduality, which makes itself felt as conscience, and which 
is greater than what we usually speak of as “T.” 


The personality and the individuality were not always 
united. How they developed and became united was first 
shown in “The Secret Doctrine.” I shall briefly describe that 
process, using the terms employed in later articles which 
have appeared in The Word, on “The Zodiac,” and which 
deal in detail with this process. 


In “The Secret Doctrine” it is stated that in the prehis- 
toric past, the development of the mind or minds and the de- 
velopment of physical nature proceeded independently from 
each other; that is, mind and body were not united in one 
being. It is important to remember this. These two lines 
of development, in the course of the ages, culminated, on the 
one hand, in the formation of the human body, the highest 
type of animal, which possessed desire, but not mind. On 
the other hand, there were three classes of what is called 
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“Sons of Minds.” These minds were without bodies. Let 
us imagine them as in the shape of transparent spheres. 
What became of the first two classes we will not here con- 
sider. For the third class of these “Sons of Minds” there 
came a period in the history of the world when they were 
destined to unite with the then perfected human bodies above 
mentioned. The purpose being to light up the human bodies, 
so that they could reflect the light of mind, intelligence; 
this, in the course of the ages, was supposed to make of these 
bodies self-conscious beings. 


However, during the ages to follow, something went 
wrong. What happened is allegorically stated in Genesis, 


with which begins the history of creation as given in the 
Bible. 


These “Sons of Minds,” after uniting each with a body, 
ate of the forbidden fruit; that is, they fell under the domin- 
ion and control of desire, and instead of ruling desire, per- 
mitted themselves to be ruled by desire. To be more cor- 
rect, the minds did not entirely become united with nor in- 
carnate in their bodies, but surrounded and overshadowed 
them. Each mind sent into the physical body, prepared for 
it, only a part of itself. This part goes through all the ex- 
periences of human existence and passes through earth life 
again and again. This incarnated part of the mind is the 
brain mind; it is the intelligent part of the personality. It 
is that which reincarnates; it takes up a new body at each 
successive incarnation; it always remains itself, though not 
unchanged throughout its many incarnations. After the 
death of its body there remains of the entire mass a residue, 
a seed, infinitesimally small and invisible, which is called the 
“invisible physical germ.” In the interval between each two 
lives this invisible physical germ remains as a seed with the 
mind to which it belongs; and from it springs into being the 
new personality. This may be taken almost literally. It is 
said that it is not only the father and mother who contribute 
to the formation of a new human being, but also the entity 
about to incarnate. Of such entities ready to incarnate, 
there are always many. They wait for an opportunity to 
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descend. The Voice of the Silence says of them: “Behold 
the hosts of souls. Watch how they hover over the stormy 
sea of human life, and how, exhausted, bleeding, broken- 
winged, they drop one after another on the swelling waves. 
Tossed by the fierce winds, chased by the gale, they drift into 
the eddies and disappear within the first great vortex.” 


This reincarnating entity, with the sum-total of its de- 
sires carried over from the last life, the life principle, and 
its physical body, form the personality of each human being. 


Ordinarily we feel these different constituents as one, 
not separately; but it is quite possible to appreciate each in 
its turn. 


The “I” as distinguished from the rest of the person- 
ality may be sensed when coming out of a refreshing sleep, 
when the mind still carries with it, like a sweet aroma, the 
sense of rest and freedom from the world of the soul, to 
which it, in deep sleep, retires. 


The life principle is discerned, especially in early life, 
as that which makes one sometimes feel as if he could jump 
out of his skin or soar away. 


The astral body may also, with a little practice, be felt. 
When resting comfortably and without moving, any part of 
the body it may be located and sensed separately and inde- 
pendently from neighboring parts, and, under the guidance 
of the mind, something—the astral or form body—is felt 
to move in any desired direction. 


It is not difficult to test the correctness of these asser- 
tions, but it requires patience and persistence, virtues which 
not many people have. As a matter of fact, a little practice 
is more than interesting; practice is essential in occultism. 
To try and feel one’s self in every part of the personality, to 
separately appreciate the various principles, elements, 
bodies, to mentally dissect them, is to make each alive, to 
stimulate every part, organ, tissue, and cell, and to make 
each reflect the conscious light fora moment. The result of 
practice along this line may be profitably employed even in 
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daily life. An angry man, who knows nothing of his nature, 
is apt to be totally blinded for the time being by passion; 
overwhelmed with anger, he stops thinking, and does and 
says things which he has cause to afterwards regret. But 
one who can act at will in and through his several bodies, 
will not let his mind be overwhelmed by anger; he is cool and 
collected, and though he feels his passions raging inside, he 
remains master in his own house. 


To make progress in this life, it is not at all necessary 
to go into higher metaphysics, which few are able to do; 
but, by working with himself, his own personality, anyone 
can with patience and perseverence accomplish a great deal 
now, and be assured of future progress. 
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CHIPS FROM BED-ROCK. 
THE NON-EGO. 
By J. M. Bicknell. 


mere capacity with only the attribute of existence. 

To any one ego all other egos are noumena. 

In an article entitled “Common Sense,” published 
in number 5. Vol. 18, of The Word, I said: 


“If a slender beam of sunlight be caused to fall upon a 
glass prism standing in front of a curtain, a band of varie- 
gated colors, the spectrum will be thrown upon the curtain. 


B Y non-ego I mean noumena, and by noumena I mean 


“Let the prism be considered as a conscious being having 
the curtain as its retina, then when the prism looks at what 
we should call a beam of white light, the prism would be 
conscious of a band of different colors. By no means could 
the prism, through the mere phenomena of vision, acquire 
any conception of what we call a beam of white light. The 
only image which the prism could have on its mind would 
be the band of various colors. Yet the prism would be look- 
ing at the same external activity that we observe when we 
speak of seeing a beam white sunlight.” 


Now as in this case of the prism, so in all cases what is 
seen, the external activity remaining the same, depends on 
the nature of the mechanism through which the perception 
is made. If I look through green glasses, I shall see a green 
beam of light, and not a white one. What I see is not the 
external capacity itself, but only its influence on myself as 
made through my physical organs of sight. So it is with 
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all the bodily senses. When I examine an object through all 
my physical senses, I proceed by the common custom of lan- 
guage to speak of the various influences which that object 
exerts upon me as attributes of the object. Inasmuch as 
such influences are the results of a mutual relation, they are 
as truly attributes of myself as of the external object or 
capacity. In common parlance the external object means 
the phenomena, but by the external object I mean the ex- 
ternal capacity that gives rise to the phenomena. 


When I experience any phenomena, my consciousness 
tells me that the phenomena was caused by something ex- 
ternal to myself. That is, that there is an external capacity, 
and that this capacity exists. Outside its relations to me, 
the phenomena, I can ascribe no attribute to this capacity 
but that of existence. Noumena considered alone only 
exist. Noumena have no permanent, continuously manifest- 
ing attribute but that of existence. I mean that outside of 
capacity to produce phenomena no noumenon has any at- 
tribute cognisable to another ego, except the attribute of 
existence. It is futile to attempt to know more about an ex- 
ternal capacity in itself than that it merely exists. Two ca- 
pacities are necessarily separated, and can not have the same 
consciousness. They can not have direct, first-hand knowl- 
edge of each other. Each has a sacred precinct into which 
the other may not come. Their only knowledge of each 
other is the influence each works upon the other, is a mix- 
ture, is a combination of the two capacities. 


A mistake that men make is that they first eliminate all 
known attributes, till they come to what they call the nou- 
menon or mere existence of a capacity, and then they attempt 
to describe this capacity by epithets that are applicable only 
to phenomena. In such case there is nothing to describe. By 
the assumption, all attributes except that of existence are 
ignored. Volumes have been written to prove that we can 
not know the Absolute, or God, as he is. Such writings 
are due to a misconception. We know God just as we know 
any other being. All I can know of another ego is that it 
exists, and that it is capable of producing certain effects on 
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me through my physical organization. I can not know 
another ego directly through my consciousness alone. Todo 
so, both egos would be the same. 


I see a man, and by combining all the effects that he 
produces on my mind through my bodily senses, I form what 
I call the man’s personality. I find this personality to consist 
of an assembly of smaller phenomena which I call cells, all 
of which appear to be under the control of one central ca- 
pacity. This capacity I call the man, and proceed to name 
it. But outside the personality I know nothing about the 
man, except that he exists. I can not know his thoughts, 
unless they produce phenomena that I can perceive. 


So when I look at the universe I see a bewildering as- 
semblage of phenomena, all apparently guided by some su- 
preme controlling influence. This controlling influence I 
call God. Outside of the phenomenal universe, I can know 
nothing of this God, except that he exists. I can not know 
the thoughts and acts of God, unless they result in phe- 
nomena that I can grasp. My judgment may draw infer- 
ences, based on the capacity that arises from the combined 
teaching of the various phenomena of the universe ,and these 
inferences constitute the foundation of every religion. 


We, in fact, know more about God than we know about 
any other being. All phenomena are referred to him. And 
phenomena are things, and constitute real knowledge. Phe- 
nomena constitutes the only knowledge man can have, on 
any plane, of a being other than himself. Without phe- 
nomena, I can not know of the existence of another being. 
Being a separate individual myself, my conscience does not 
work through another. 


The conviction that something can not come from noth- 
ing considered together with the inconceivableness of a be- 
ginningless existence have flourished as the insolvable prob- 
lem of metaphysics. The mind says that something must 
have existed without a beginning or else have been created 
from nothing, either of which alternatives is inconceivable 
by the mind. A two-branched argumentative cul-de-sac like 
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this, one branch of which must be true, but of which neither 
branch is conceivable, infallibly indicates a pseudo-problem. 
There is a gap in our comprehension of the terms used, a 
necessary link of knowledge wanting, which, if known, 
would dissipate the problem. All great discoveries in science 
appeared insolvable before the discoveries were made. Many 
statements are now received as evident, which statements, a 
few years ago, would have been considered absurd. 


The highest thought indicates that both time and space 
are products of consciousness. The central point of that 
great mystery, “The Riddle of the Universe,” appears to be 
the astounding fact that Duration and what we call the 
Absolute or God are one and the same. Duration is the nou- 
menal God. Conscious duration is time. The great “I AM” 
is existence itself, conscious duration, time. The “I AM” 
consciousness alone, reveals only existence. It is irrelevant 
to ask the how of all this. There is no how. It is an ele- 
mental affirmative fact. It would be as pertinent to ask how 
the number one is one and not two. 


Consciousness is perpetual change, and produces the 
phenomenon of time. Time is a product of conscious 
thought, while length of time depends on the structure and 
strength of the thought or conception. One may be in such 
a state of mind that he will pass through the experience of a 
lifetime in what would ordinarily seem but a period of a few 
minutes. To me time is the phenomenal impression made 
upon my consciousness by changes in the external con- 
sciousness. All consciousnesses are connected in the same 
manner that all times are connected with duration. How the 
one consciousness can produce individual egos with appar- 
ently separate consciousnesses is a subject on which we have 
no data. 


The statement that duration and the Absolute are one 
may appear to many persons as a too bald and naked ex- 
pression. In all forms of culture, the last acquisition ar- 
rived at is the power to grasp mentally and to appreciate 
fairly a basic simplicity. Men can not bear to look at an 
elemental thought, but must have the thought fringed with 
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a border of phenomenal epithets. This is due to the fact 
that man lives in a phenomenal world where his nourishment 
is phenomena. Description begins with phenomena. A nou- 
menon is, and that is all there is to say about it, until it mani- 
fests. From a comprehensive grasp of all observable phe- 
nomena, the judgment may form justifiable conclusions as to 
the simple nature and powers of a noumenon; but in the 
delineation of such nature and powers the language used 
must be understood to be metaphorical and to refer to ca- 
pacity rather than to form. 


Poets, philosophers, and founders of religions have ri- 
valed each other in eulogistic description of the divine being 
called God. God has been represented as omnipresent, un- 
changeable, infinite in knowledge and power, and, in all 
respects, finished, perfect, and complete. Now such a string 
of attributes simply annihilates God, or makes of him a dead 
being. The word omnipresent, as used, carries with it the 
covert idea of phenomenal space. But there is no “where” 
to a mere capacity or noumenon. The word where is a 
relative term, and applies to position of phenomenal objects 
relative to each other. It has no application to a capacity. 


To say that God is unchangeable is to say that God is 
unconscious, dead. God is Duration, perpetual change, 
never-sleeping consciousness. Never-ceasing change is the 
essence of God, of life. To say that God is perfect, complete, 
finished, and yet infinite, is a contradiction. Nothing can be 
both finished and infinite. Infinite means incomplete, un- 
finished, something that can never come to an end or be 
finished. No definite thing can be infinite. To say that God 
now knows all that he ever will know, and that he now has all 
the developed power that he ever will have is to say that he 
can progress no further, is limited. If, when applying the 
above mentioned attributes to God, it is meant that God is 
a capacity for the unlimited development and manifestation 
of knowledge and power, the assertions are justifiable and 
correct. But those words are not used in the sense last re- 
ferred to. The almost universal idea of God is that he is a 
finished being. To assert the contrary, will appear to many 
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persons as almost impious. The popular view, however, is 
an evident misconception due not only to a sort of religious 
zeal, but more especially to the fact that man is thoroughly 
saturated with ideas of things having a phenomenal form. 
Man forgets that no phenomenal form remains the same for 
two moments of time. In practical life man is in the habit 
of laying off the phenomenal world into certain fixed boun- 
daries, and of cutting up the contents of each boundary into 
separate pieces, which pieces he then, for convenience, con- 
siders as complete and permanent. This method is necessary 
and sufficient for the usual purposes of life. The entire 
phenomenal world is in a continuous transformation, how- 
ever, so that such a method is in fact deceptive. The rate of 
change in the artificially divided parts of the phenomenal 
world is so diminutive and gradual that changes are not ob- 
servable for considerable lengths of time. Ifa mountain one 
thousand feet high be supposed to diminish in height at the 
rate of one-hundredth of an inch a year, in seventy years the 
mountain would be reduced seven-tenths of an inch in height, 
an amount not perceptible to an observer. In six thousand 
years, at the same rate, the reduction would be five feet, a 
difference still not noticeable to one living at its base. For 
practical purposes the mountain may have been considered, 
through all of the six thousand years, as one thousand feet 
high. Yet, at the same rate of diminution, in one million two 
hundred thousand years the mountain will have entirely dis- 
appeared. 


Now this artificially divided world of phenomena is the 
field of practica' mathematics. The conclusions of mathe- 
matics are infallible because those conclusions are assumed 
in the premises. But mathematics are not applicable to 
problems of life. A clear perception of the realities of life 
at once dissipates the data on which practical mathematics 
is founded. Mathematics is the science of apparent realities, 
of negative impressions. The permanent solidity of the phe- 
nomenal world is like the apparent solidity of the spokes of 
a wheel when viewed in rapid revolution. This apparent 
solidity and permanence is like a waterfall viewed at a dis- 
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tance too great for the motion of the parts to be perceived. 
The whole waterfall appears to be one solid thing in perfect 
repose. If, however, the observer approach close enough to 
see the motion of its parts, it will be seen that the waterfall 
is not the same for any two instants of time, but that it is 
one with the river and part of the general flow. 


Could man perceive the finer motions of things, could he 
perceive motion on higher planes, the apparently separate 
and solid things of the phenomenal world would disappear, 
together with the lines and data of mathematical measure- 
ment. Solidity and fixedness are stoppage, death, inability 
to perceive reality in the general life-tide of evolution. Could 
man grasp the realities of life, he would be conscious of his 
oneness with the whole tide of life as it flows on through 
eternity with its never-ceasing internal and mutual trans- 
formations. He would realize that lack of mental develop- 
ment and lack of balance in the opposites of feelings are the 


elements that give rise to the phenomenal world and to evo- 
lutionary activity. 


Man may be considered as a conscious point in the cur- 
rent of life. Could he perceive the whole current, he would 
be divine; but he can not perceive the whole current. His 
world consists only of such parts of the whole as he is able 
to perceive. His inability to perceive certain manifestations 
cause the “dead spots,” the solids of the phenomenal world, 
to appear. These solids consist of only those parts which 
man is able to perceive. From habit man becomes attached 
to those “dead spots,” and they constitute his normal world. 
They seem to him as the most real of all things, which, in- 
deed, they are to him in a temporary sense. But they are in 
fact only transient phenomena whose apparent permanency 
disappears as soon as man has reached a higher plane of per- 
ception. Could man function on a higher plane of thought, 
could he perceive the finer activities of being, he would be on 
what might be called the mental plane. By a form of con- 
centration and by mentally ignoring certain phases of the 
whole, he could then create “dead spots” or ideal phenomenal 
worlds in which undeveloped egos might function and evolve. 
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In this manner the phenomenal worlds, in their most general 
outlines, are indeated. The whole universe is both real and 
apparent—real phenomena and apparent as to permanency. 
Nothing is permanent but the identity and capacity of the 
creative agency, the possibilities of universal life, conscious 
Duration, of which each individual ego is an integral part. 


In making use of such words as activity and motion, as 
applied to higher planes of thought, one should be careful 
to eliminate all phenomenal image. One should refrain from 
picturing to himself the image of a separate, external object 
moving about, but should think only of change or trans- 
formation in the creative elements or capacity. It is only in 
the phenomenal world that one may “give to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name.” 


One may get a sort of conception of his connection with 
the whole by an illustration like this: suppose that each ego 
is a conscious center in a single drop in the great ocean of 
life, and that each ego has a degree of control over his indi- 
vidual drop. He finds himself inseparably connected with 
the whole. He can not escape the general trend of the whole. 
He is subject to all the central throbs and general activities 
of this great ocean. He is limited to the ocean’s general 
movements. But, while this is true, he may himself change 
his relations to all other egos, to all other drops. These 
changes of relation constitute man’s phenomenal world, and 
the more drops he can bring within the circle of his relativity, 
the higher will be the plane of his development. 


There has been no greater hindrance to philosophical 
thought than that of the attempt, as before stated, to con- 
sider God as a complete and infinite being. From its very 
nature the infinite can never be reached. No being or thing 
can ever realize infinity. A thing or a being must be a defi- 
nite thing or being, but infinity is indefinite. God himself 
can not have lived already the next million years to come. 
To be infinite means to be always becoming and never fin- 
ished. This view of an infinite and finished God or Absolute, 
has led to a purposeless universe, and permanently scotched 
the wheels of philosophic thought. 
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In The Word, January, 1913, No. 4, Vol. 16, in an article 
entitled “What Is Infinite?” I have given a demonstration 
in which it is shown, by accepted principles of geometry, 
that if two parallel straight lines in the same plane be pro- 
duced indefinitely each way,the two lines extended will cut 
each other twice, and each line will form a circle. 


Omitting the diagrams, the argument there made may 
be condensed as follows: Let two parallel lines be drawn 
on paper before you, and suppose the lines to continue indefi- 
nitely right and left. From a point in the upper line, as they 
lie before you, which point we will call “A,” let a perpendicu- 
lar line be dropped to the lower line, and continued indefi- 
nitely. Let this perpendicular be continuously revolved 
around the point A, either to your left or right. The perpen- 
dicular will, at some point, as a matter of fact, finally leave 
the lower line and become one with the upper line. Let the 
point at which the perpendicular leaves the lower line be 
called X. The upper line will now cut the lower line at some 
point beyond X. If it does not, then all points in the lower 
line beyond the point X are points in space to which a straight 
line can not be drawn from the point A, which is absurd, 
according to Euclid’s first postulate, that a straight line may 
be drawn from any one point to any other point. Therefore 


the upper line will cut the upper line on the right and on the: 
left. 


Besides, if the lower line be extended infinitely both 
ways, and the perpendicular be extended infinitely from the. 
point A, then from inspection it will be seen that the perpen- 
dicular line could never leave the lower line. To leave the. 
lower line, the perpendicular must have an end. 


If, however, the upper line must cut the lower line at 
some points, then the same is true of all straight lines drawn 
from the point A, and above the upper line, said straight lines 
subtending arcs in a circle in whose circumference is located 
the point A. Consequently both lines form circles whose 
centers are the same distance apart as are the parallel lines, 
and the circles cut each other twice. That is, there are no- 
such things as the straight lines assumed in mathematics.. 
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All lines are products of thought, and thought is curvilinear. 
Thought proceeds from the thinker, and to whatever point 
it may reach, it must return to the thinker. All cosmic 
phenomena is curvilinear—circular, elliptical, cyclic, spiral. 
Could one see as the Absolute sees, he would perceive curva- 
ture in the shortest line. 


One can look back from the present, infinitely into the 
past. This is infinite time with a beginning. The whole past 
has absolutely ended this very moment, and ahead lies infi- 
nite time. Infinite is not a thing, but is a never-ceasing 
phenomenal possibility. Things do not progress along in 
time, but time is a phenomena produced by the internal 
transformation and change in a manifesting capacity. 


One of the greatest hindrances to the right conception 
of the non-ego or noumenon is the habit of considering ab- 
stract qualities as separately existing entities. Truth, 
strength, beauty, goodness, wisdom, infinity are simply 
names of attributes belonging to capacities, and are not 
found except in connection with a capacity. They are forms 
and methods of manifestations. In their highest aspect they 
reduce to wisdom, which is nothing but the correct procedure 
according to the divine laws of evolution. Wisdom, mind, 
must lead. 


Physical science is of great value; but its value, so far, 
has been to practical life, in a business way. Popular science 
considers only physical phenomena. Physical phenomena 
stop with the physical senses. 


If a man drive to town in a wagon, the wagon will of 
necessity leave tracks behind it. The man does not drive for 
the purpose of making wagon tracks, nor may he ever be 
conscious of the existence of the tracks. Of course he 
would know from experience, if his attention were called to 
it, that his wagon did make tracks. But that was not his pur- 
pose, and in fact he never thought about tracks. Now by 
following the wagon track we can certainly know to what 
point the man drove; but, by no means, can we tell from the 
wagon tracks alone what purpose the man had in going to 
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town. He might have gone horse-back or on foot without 
affecting his purpose. To know the man’s purpose, we must 
have higher, mental phenomena. Scientists follow the wagon 
track alone, which infallibly leads toa blind alley. The scien- 
tist must change to a different vehicle, one that can rise 
above the dead wall by which he is surrounded. Science 
considers only the “dead spots.” To advance one must 
seek to know more of life itself. The universe, in its nou- 
menal aspect is the acme of simplicity—as simple as the 
number one, which may represent one apple or a million 
apple cells. But manifestation is the field of man’s activities. 
To rightly understand phenomena on one plane, man must 
obtain conscious knowledge on other planes. This he can do 
only by refining his present body continuously into a body 
consisting of finer, more efficient material, a body capable of 
functioning on higher planes. In such manner man dissi- 
pates the “dead spots” and grows out of the physical world, 
where he will still meet with phenomena, but of a higher 
nature. 
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OUT OF THE KARMA 
By Oliver Opdyke 


Out of the war that wastes the earth, 
Out of the blood-wet battle ground, 

Out of the ruin, out of the dearth,— 
What is the solace to be found? 


Out of the youth’s impassioned fall, 
Out of the mother’s burning grief, 

Out of the darkness, out of the pall,— 
What is the thought that gives relief? 


Out of the bayonet’s clash and clang, 
Out of the cannon’s raucous roar, 

Out of the panic, out of the pang,— 
What is the balm will heal the sore? 


Out of religion’s boasted chart, 
Out of philosophy’s noisy reign, 

Out of your science, out of your art,— 
What is the Word that can explain? 


Out of the throb, and out of the deed, 
Out of the prayer and the ecstacy, 

Soul of the bondsman, heart of the freed,— 
What, O what, can the reason be? 


Out of the Karma evolved the Day, 
Sabled with garb of human gore; 
Ages of sin the price must pay 
For legions of sinners gone before. 


And out of the Karma will come the Dawn,— 
Light from the halos of sainted men,— 

Out of Effect the Sword was drawn, 

Into Cause ’twill be sheathed again. 
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SYMBOLISM IN FOLK-TALES. 
By O. N. Schou. 


F late years much thought has been given to that 
department of folklore generally called fairy tales, 
household tales, folk-tales. The amount of ma- 
terial gathered has made a comparative study of 

symbolism in folk-tales possible. 


That folk-tales were not originated for the purpose of 
amusing children and entertaining older people will become 
clear to those who try to enter into the spirit of the tales. 
When we learn to interpret them rightly, the apparently in- 
significant details become important factors. The stories 
take life, and within their crude forms are found moral and 
occult lessons and pictures of spiritual unfoldment; we are 
then in touch with the tales. That they have a hidden side is 
sometimes hinted at in the text itself. A tale from the 
Grimm collection ends thus: “My tale is done. There runs 
a mouse; whosoever catches it may make himself a big fur 
cap out of it.””’ After a veiled statement in one of the Norse 


myths, this question is put to the student: “Conceive ye 
this?” 

The parables of the scriptures are tales of a religious 
order, and, like tales in general, were rarely fully appre- 
ciated. It could therefore be said of the masses that, “they 


seeing, see not; and hearing, they hear not, neither do they 
understand.” (Mat. 13.13.) 


It is claimed by mythologists that the symbolism in 
folk-tales and myths refer to phenomena in nature, such as 
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the succession of day and night, or the four seasons. This 
interpretation has its value, for it is evident that forces in 
nature were constantly personified; but besides the solar 
interpretation generally adopted by them, there is a more 
intimate one which shows the symbolism as having refer- 
ence to our personal and spiritual nature. As the sun over- 
comes darkness, so likewise the good finally overcomes evil. 
If we could follow the sun on his journey, our darkness 
would be removed. We would triumph over the monstrous 
animals and giants, and, like the lowly youth of the tales, we 
would win the princess and the kingdom; like Hercules, we 
would enter Olympus, or, like the prodigal son, be received 
with honor in his father’s house. 


In times when literature was scarce and the art of 
reading unknown to the masses, it is reasonable to suppose 
that people were well acquainted with their myths and tales, 
which meant more to them than they mean to the busy man 
of today. Story-telling of the kind here spoken of was then 
duly esteemed; the specially gifted story-tellers were careful 
to keep the original form as they learned it, even to the very 
words. For were not the tales taken seriously by themselves 
and by their listeners, and did they not recognize in them 
lessons in right living, hold up high ideals and urge persis- 
tency in working for them? And also did they not know 
that the speaking animals gave voice to their own nature, 
whether good or bad, and had not many of them actually 
seen elves and dwarfs in the woods? 


In dealing with folk-tales, one should use discrimination, 
for some seem to have been patched up, or parts are missing; 
but from the mass of material available, the tale may be 
reconstructed according to the typical pattern. 


There are different opinions among the learned as to 
where and when tales and myths originated: whether they 
were or were not the forerunners of mythology or its off- 
shoots. That they are offshoots of mythology seems reason- 
able, as the different mythologies were religious systems of 
the past, and, as such, were not gradually evolved by the 
common people. A religion is a system of faith and worship, 
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built up by theologians as their interpretation of the message 
given by a world-teacher. 


A striking similarity has been found between all tales, 
irrespective of their age and the people to whom they belong. 
This does not necessarily show that the peoples of the tropics 
got the themes of the tales from peoples of the north, or that 
those of the west got them from the east, or that they were 
handed down from one generation to another, from a remote 
past. It is reasonable to believe that the tales, in their sim- 
plicity, and ability to lead man onward by the nobility of his 
nature, were originated by those who knew the human heart 
and the possible attainment of man. If this is so, then tales 
full of life and occult meaning may be originated even today. 
And they are. Among the best known of modern tales of 
this order are those by Hans Christian Andersen. 


It is a matter of record that at various times there have 
lived men of a high order and possessed of a spiritual insight. 
As aspirants to, or as members of, the true but to the world- 
unknown Brotherhood, they spoke in various ways of the 
great work before man. This is the work of regeneration, 
the conquest and transmutation of one’s lower nature by the 
immortal man within. That this work is inevitable, that 
dangers and tests are met with through succeeding stages, 
and what these are, make up the substance of the allegories 
as found in myths and tales. There is an ideal plan on which 
all folk-tales are built. Those who know the plan describe 
it in symbol and allegory; hence the likeness in folk-tales, no 
matter what their age is, or where they are told. 


A well-known theme in folk-tales is the departure from 
home and the adventures of a youth. He is either of lowly 
parentage or of kingly birth. If he is not his father’s only 
son, he is the youngest among his brothers, to whom he 
proves to be superior. The departure is forced upon him by 
hardships in the home, or he ventures out on his own accord. 
By his nobility of character and resourcefulness of mind, he 
overcomes the difficulties of his quest. This brings him into 
power and leads to his marriage to a beautiful maiden who is 
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the heroine, who, in almost every case, is the daughter of a 
king. This is the typical form of those tales that deal with 
certain phases of man’s unfoldment, for many deal with a 
few details only, in order to show their full importance. 


The following is an outline of a tale collected by the 
Grimm brothers. It is called “The Skillful Huntsman”: 


There was once a young fellow, who, having learned a 
trade, left his father’s house to seek his fortune. But 
after a while he lost interest in his trade and took a fancy for 
hunting. He soon met a huntsman and became his appren- 
tice. At the end of his term his master gave him no pay- 
ment, but presented him with an air-gun which was such 
that it hit whatever was aimed at. 


He now set out into the world for the second time. 
Soon he found himself in a large forest. At night he saw a 
light in the distance and, getting closer, discovered three 
giants sitting around an enormous fire, roasting an ox on a 
spit for their evening meal. As one of the giants tore off a 
piece of the meat to taste whether it was done, the young 
hunter shot it from his hand. The giants blamed a gust of 
wind for this strange feat; but as it happened two more 
times, they understood that a sharpshooter was near, and 
called out for him to join them. This the hunter did, and also 
told them of his wonderful air-gun. 


Now the giants wanted to carry off a beautiful princess 
who was imprisoned in a tower, but they could not get near 
the place, as it was guarded by a little dog, which would 
awake the whole palace with its barking, thus preventing 
an unnoticed approach. The giants therefore offered to 
treat the hunter well if he in turn would shoot the little dog. 
This he agreed to do. 


He crossed a lake and came to the palace. The dog 
was just about to bark, when he shot it dead. The giants 
rejoiced, and thought the princess already theirs, but the 
hunter asked them to stay outside until he had found out 
how matters stood. 


In the castle all were asleep. He entered a room, where 
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he found a silver sword with a golden star, and the name of 
the king on it. He who used this sword could kill all oppon- 
ents. The hunter hung the sword at his side and found the 
chamber where the king’s daughter was sleeping. Touched 
by her beauty and innocence, he resolved not to give her to 
the evil giants. He left the chamber without awakening the 
maiden, but took with him her right slipper, which was 
marked with her father’s name, and a star, and also some 
other tokens. The giants he killed. 


Then thought he: “I will go home and tell my father 
of what I have already done; afterwards I will travel about 
the world, for the good fortune which God grants me will 
surely find me.” 


When the king awoke, he found the dead giants. He 
asked his daughter for information, but she knew nothing, 
having been sound asleep. When she arose, she missed her 
right slipper and the other tokens the hunter had taken. 


The king now announced to all in the castle that who- 
soever had liberated his daughter should marry her. None 
made the claim but a hideous one-eyed captain, and him the 
princess refused. She was now forced to leave the castle, 
to put on peasant’s clothing, and sell earthenware at the 
wayside. After meeting with failure and misfortune, she 
asked her father for aid in her distress; but he refused, as 
she still declined to marry the one-eyed captain. She now 
resolved to go into the world. The king told her in the 
forest outside he would build her a hut, and there she must 
stay her life long and cook for every one, but without taking 
any payment for it. There she remained a long time. 


It was rumored in the world that there was a maiden 
who cooked without asking for payment, and that a sign 
hung on the door which read: “Today given, tomorrow 
sold.” This, also, the young hunter heard, and he thought 
it would suit him well, as he was poor, and had no money. 
He found the hut and entered. The maiden recognized the 
sword at his side with the golden star and the king’s name 
on it. She asked whence he came and whither he was going. 
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He told her he was roaming around the world, and told her 
about his adventure with the giants and his entrance into 
the castle. To prove that he had spoken truthfully, he 
opened his knapsack and showed her the giant’s tongues, 
which he had cut out, and her slipper with her father’s name, 
for he recognized her as the princess. 


At this she was overjoyed, for he was her deliverer. 
They now went together to the old king and fetched him to 
the hut. She led him into her room and told him that the 
hunter was the one who set her free. When the king saw 
the proofs he had no doubt that the hunter was the real de- 
liverer, and was glad to give him his daughter. 


They returned to the castle. The hunter was dressed 
in a princely robe. A great feast was prepared. The one- 
eyed captain was confronted with his lies and unknowingly 
pronounced his own doom. He was torn into four pieces. 


The king’s daughter was married to the huntsman. 
After this he brought his parents, and they all lived together 
in happiness. At the death of the old king, the skillful hunts- 
man received the kingdom. 


That this popular tale, among many others, may be in- 
terpreted in a manner not thought of by the casual reader, 
is known to students of folklore. Not all interpretations, 
however, show the tales as referring to the spiritual unfold- 
ment of man. The following is an attempt in this direction: 


The youth who leaves his father’s home to fight his own 
battles and to learn what the world has to teach him, is the 
strong and aspiring mind in man. The years spent in learn- 
ing his trade is the time in which he acquires a worldly 
education. But there comes a time in one of his lives when 
worldly ambition looses its strong hold on him and when 
freedom of thought asserts itself. When he finds that the 
standard religion and institutions of learning are unable to 
explain his questions and satisfy his desire for a higher un- 
derstanding of things, he is ready to put his trade aside. His 
yearning for a true understanding brings him in contact with 
those of similar aspiration. He meets the hunter, who tells 
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him of the wonders of the woods, of a life of hardship and 
danger, of joy and freedom. Then he leaves the beaten track, 
and the hunter becomes his instructor. 


Through the teachings he receives he gets his inspiration 
and guide in his mental and spiritual unfoldment. The woods 
and wildernesses into which he enters are his own desire- 
nature, his emotions, his passions. There are represented 
fruits and plants, poisonous and wholesome, and all kinds 
of timid and ferocious beasts. As the young hunter must 
become familiar with the forest and the nature and ways of 
its creatures, in order to learn how to be a successful hunter, 
so must man, the self-conscious and immortal entity, learn 
to subjugate his lower nature, which is mortal and selfish. 
Having learned the art of hunting, he receives the air-gun, 
which never fails the mark; he can now master the fiercest 
animal, if on his guard. 


This is the state in man’s development when his self- 
discipline and control of his forces within have brought him 
to the point when he must decide between the right or wrong 
use of his power. His test, which will make clear his choice, 
begins with the meeting of the giants, which represent the 
strongest and most subtle desire in man. The nature of the 
giants is shown by that on which they feed; and it is a bull, 
which symbolizes sex desire. He shoots a piece of this food 
from the giant’s hand; that is, he refuses to follow this deep- 
rooted but now subtle desire within him. Learning of his 
strength, the giants bargain with him, and he promises to do 
that easy task of shooting the dog. 


The feat he is about to undertake is of a psychic nature, 
as shown by his crossing of a lake, which symbolizes the 
astral realm. He shoots the dog, but stops the onrush of the 
giants, and orders them to wait; and they obey. Here the 
dog is instinct, which guards the personality of the animal 
man and warns him against his lower desires which would 
do him harm. The hunter is reason; that does away with 
instinct, and overcomes the giant desires. 


To make clear the relationship between the princess and 
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the hunter, and what they represent in us, we may examine 
the seven principles of man. 


Although man is conscious of his identity and is immor- 
tal, he has yet to gain an unbroken conscious immortality, 
which will free him from rebirth and open to him his king- 
dom within. The “I” of evolving man is the intelligent ray 
from his fifth principle, which is individuality, the true ego. 
This ray informs his four lower principles: the physical 
body, the astral design body, the life principle, and the 
desires. These four principles in man constitute the human 
elemental, which is mortal and is not intelligent. This entity 
is strong and unruly; it represents the totality of all animal 
creatures; it is like a wilderness, and is the world that man 
must conquer. It needs a liberator to save it from itself, and 
guide it into light and immortality. This work is performed 
by the intelligent and divine ray in man, represented by the 
young hunter. 


In the Bhagavad-Gita, the liberator is Arjuna, the Pan- 
dava prince, and his instructor, the old hunter, is Krishna, 
the divine source of spiritual enlightenment. 


In the degree that the mind in man raises and purifies 
this entity, which is his personality, the false “I,” in like de- 
gree will the mind express its faculties and power in the 
world. When we cease identifying ourselves with our de- 
sires and emotions and put our foot on the path of regener- 
ation, then we begin this work consciously. As we go on, we 
create order and beauty out of the wilderness within, and our 
desires follow the lead of our enlightened mind. 


This is the state of the hunter as he holds back the 
giants, and enters the castle where the princess is held cap- 
tive. The princess, like Psyche, or Kundry after she was set 
free by Parsifal, is the purified desire entity, the human ele- 
mental. She is beautiful of form, and is not a physical being. 
Her form is the ideal human design-body, which is astral. 


The silver sword with the golden star is the weapon en- 
trusted to the one who has a pure heart. It is a symbol often 
used in tales and myths, and represents mental power and 
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spiritual strength. The golden star is a symbol of the mind. 
It is the one-pointedness of thought in the service of good, 
which nothing can resist and which opens all mysteries. The 
sword is that which Odin plunged into the oak tree and which 
yielded to none but Sigmund the hero. 


The hunter takes the sword and enters the tower, there 
the princess is sleeping. He sees her beauty and innocence, 
and refuses to give her into the power of the giants; and 
with the tokens of his adventure he leaves the chamber with- 
out awakening her. That is, through his developing inner 
senses, he perceives the idealized side of sensuous nature. 
He does not call his psychic nature into action, but leaves it 
dormant till he becomes strong enough to call it into full life. 


He refuses to profane what he has won through ages of 
struggle, and puts his trust in the divine law, knowing that 
the result of his efforts will at some time come to him. 


He goes home to tell his father of what he has already 
done, afterward to continue his travels about the world, for 
many lives are needed in the quest for spiritual enlighten- 
ment. 


The king with all in the castle represent the mortal side 
of man’s nature. Now the physical body is, to most men, of 
chief concern; it is dolled up; lives of servitude and toil are 
spent in ministering to its wants. The king answers to the 
physical body, which, to the senses, seems to be the ruling 
aspect of man’s make-up. Like the body, he is ignorant, 
having no discrimination. He discovers the dead giants and 
finds that his daughter has been set free; but neither he nor 
the princess knows by whom it was done. He expects to find 
the liberator among his servants and attendants, and is will- 
ing to give his daughter to the one who makes the claim; 
and the claim is made by the one-eyed captain. 


We should remember that the whole drama of the tale 
takes place within man. The captain will then answer to 
intellect, misapplied or put to wrong use; and this is when 
the divine ray is sinking low in man. While regeneration 
goes on, the evolving mind may be swayed from its course; 
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but for a while only. The temptation is ever present to use 
the acquired power for ambitious ends, at times when one’s 
highest ideals are temporarily obscured. 

The princess disobeys her father’s orders in refusing to 
marry the captain, and then her trials begin. The hunter is 
always behind the scene, but the king and the others in the 
castle, and even the princess, do not know it; yet the hunter 
gives her strength to go on, and what she accomplishes is 
done with his assistance. 

The princess, the Psyche in man, having been purified, 
is, by her liberator, the Master, endowed with the spark of 
mind and becomes an intelligent and responsible being. 


LOVE. 


By ANNA BuscHu FLINT. 


OVE is a glow of the fire of approval attracting 
denizens of three worlds. In its flame are burned 
moths and butterflies that seek the warmth and 
excitation. Born of the flesh, passion lusts but for 

the life of flesh. Hearts are burned and hopes are shattered 
until their very shadows lose identity. A sense of right and 
wrong is born from out the ashes of despair. Thus to the 
moral code the travesty of life adds new opinions and 
logical conclusions. The approval of the world is sought by 
learned men who share each other’s favor. A flame of genius 
bears a torch that puts to naught inventive speculations. 
Thus disappoinments sear the minds of men, and love is lost. 

Humane beings are they who seek their own approval. 
A spark of common feeling commiserates the hopelessness of 
passion, and man inclines to pity. Love glows on friend or 
foe alike, since creatures, great and small, are parts of one 
brotherhood. Defeat is recognized alone when love burns 
low. With love aglow the smallest thing is appraised as 
priceless. The Deity within sheds light upon a world op- 
posed to selfishness. All men are teachers, since they re- 
present nature’s facts. Thus may be saved the wrecks of 
time and love be found. Love illumines life; the heights, the 
depths, the length, and breadth of all existence. Love denies 
a separate self. Love demands harmonious unity. 






































MIRROR LAND. 
By Samuel S. Neu. 


ID you ever, as a child, wish that you could walk 
through the cold, hard surface of the mirror and 
see what was transpiring in that other world? So 
far as we can see, the persons and the things in 

the mirror act and move just as we make them act. But this 
is only so far as we can see. Perhaps when we are not look- 
ing, or perhaps around the corner where we cannot get close 
enough to look, or perhaps through that door we can see 
reflected, there are beings that have another life that we 
know not of. Do they speak, or are they forever silent? Do 
they live and love, or are they cold automatons? 





I hear your disdainful answer. Yes, I, too, know they 
are images, and and wholly devoid of actuality; but I ask 
you to withhold your ridicule while I make bold to surmise 


that their lives are as real and warm and true as our own 
lives, save one. 


Come with me to Mirror Land, and let us see if I am 
right. “How?” I will show you the way. Before we go, 
let me warn you that once we turn the key that opens Mir- 
ror Land, you cannot soon return. Perhaps as years roll by 
you will be able to disentangle yourself from the mirror’s 
spell and live again in a world of reality; but many have 


never been able to return; they find Mirror Land as real as 
this land of ours. 


If you are of a scientific turn of mind, this warning will 
not deter you. Neither let solicitude for your friends or your 
family hold you back; for, when you enter Mirror Land, 
your reflection enters this, and friends nor family will know 
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of the change. The journey is not long. You can make it 
while sitting in your chair. Let us start. The key that opens 
the way to Mirror Land is a magic verse, which must be 
repeated slowly seven times. If you do not wish to go, do not 
repeat the verse—do not even read it: 


“This world we call our life the mirror is 
Of worlds divine, and we reflections are.” 


Now we are in Mirror Land. As your stay may be long, 
perhaps I had better show you about. Now look in your 
own mirror in which you may see all things in Mirror 
Land. See all the people that inhabit Mirror Land. Every 
one of them is but a reflection. The world is full of mirrors, 
and every person in the world is reflected here. Some of the 
mirrors are good, and the images are clear and life-like. 
Others are tarnished and rough, and the images are obscure. 
And remember that what you see are mostly reflections in 
your own mirror of the images in other mirrors ,so the clarity 
of your mirror has something to do with it, too. 


Here is the reflection of a man that appears to be only 
a machine for making money. If his mirror were perfect you 
would see he is a man. But such is his wish. He believes 
that the perfect image of a man is a machine for making 
money, and he has worked his mirror into such a shape. 
But he has not succeeded as well as he thinks. Clean your 
mirror well and hold it close to his, and you will perceive 
reflections of a heart and soul. See; is it not so? He isa 
man! 


Here is your great enemy. Heavens! What a horrible 
image he is in your mirror—a slimy serpent with the head 
ofahyena. Yes, in mine, too, he is a most forbidding animal. 
Poor fellow! In most of the mirrors I see, the reflection 
from his mirror has an unprepossessing appearance. But 
look! There is the mirror of the little fellow for whom he 
has just bought a kite. Catch that in yours. Well—he is a 
man, too. 


And your own reflection—what about that? You have 
ideals and inspirations. Does your mirror reflect them? Do 
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they ever show in Mirror Land, or are they forever hidden in 
your heart? 


You see, we have telephones and railroads and all the 
modern improvements in Mirror Land, just as in our old 
world. But they, too, are images. Long before they made 
their appearance here, they lay hidden in the minds of great 
men and small. Great labor was required to construct mir- 
rors that would reflect them into Mirror Land. But now 
they have come, and greater images will follow. 


Look over there, at the great war in Mirror Land. It 
is the reflection of the hate and envy and covetousness that 


grew in the hearts of men, until its aay could not be with- 
held from the mirror. 


You wondered whether these images love and hate and 
live real lives, as real as ours. Look! Do you not see them 
loving and hating and striving? What is their love but the 
reflection of the Great Love that upholds the world. Only 
once in ages can you see its image clearly, yet all the while 
you see this love of the images. And their strivings and 
yearnings, too, are images—images of the Great Desire 


that caused Mirror Land to be, that these images might 
exist. 


Every happening, every moment, every mishap and good 
fortune that befalls in Mirror Land is an image reflected 
here by your thoughts and my thoughts and the thoughts of 
our friends, and our desires. All cannot be reflected at once, 
for the mirror is not infinite. But from time to time, singly 
and in groups, these thoughts and desires of ours flash their 
images, and the scribes of Mirror Land record events. 


The trees and rocks, the background of the world, is the 
reflection from the Great Mind, that men call the Creator. 
Ages long it has been, and ages long it will endure—as long 
as men look into the mirror to see it. 


Is it not sad that men should be so absorbed in Mirror 
Land? What is there here but images, the outside of things, 
for the reflection of the inside is difficult, and few mirrors 
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are able to reflect it. But why use a mirror? If reality is, 
why not gaze on that instead of the reflections? 

Another magic verse is needed to transport us from 
Mirror Land to Real Land. 

Where shall it be found? 

I am sorry, dear friend, that I have brought you here 
and cannot transport you away; yet I may help. I promised 
that there would be one life in Mirror Land more real and 
warm and true than all the other images. Seek it long 
enough and you will find it. Among all these images there is 
one that contains more than just an image, an inside as well 
as an outside. When you have found it, then you will know 
that all these images also have this something of reality. 
Follow the reality in that one truer image, and it will lead 
you to the portals of the Real Land, where resides the One, 
of which in Mirror Land are many reflections. 
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THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLE 


By Horace Holley 
I. 


HE rise of industrialism gave certain types un- 
wonted freedom so naturally, and created a pro- 
ductive relationship one with another so inevitably, 
that the larger principle involved scarcely appears. 

In linking science with invention, and invention with labor, 
we combine as it were only three colors from a spectrum 
of six. Like the savage, we choose the heavier colors, 
mingling them over and over, while those of higher vibra- 
tion seem never to fix our notice. But precisely as the 
spectrum existed throughout its entire range since the 
beginning of time, its violets waiting upon the growth of 
finer sensibilities, so to the social mind and hand new forces 
lie ready for the season when perception develops to the 
point of gathering them in. 


In dealing with the man of action and the artist, an 
oscillation, a change in motive and expression, has appeared 
from age to age. Faculty remains constant; type varies 
according to the degree and the direction of external pres- 
sure. The causes for this oscillation, as registered in 
changes of status, lie in each type’s successive contact with 
and isolation from other types. In some ages the activity 
of workman and artist undergoes control, in other ages it 
is casual and blind. The true status for each type can thus 
be discerned only through observing the quality of activity 
it is capable of manifesting at its best, and discovering what 
influences tend to bring this supreme quality to manifesta- 
tion. In our own time the status of the inventor is high 
to the point of being ideal; and it has already appeared that 
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this status, the outward expression of an inner psychic free- 
dom, is due to the fact that invention makes contact with 
science on the one hand and with engineering on the other. 
When, in short, the type stands intermediate between two 
other types, and its activity consists in receiving from the 
first and giving to the second. In former ages the status 
of other types offers the most fertile ground for study. 
The Renaissance raised artists to a similar prominence and 
freedom, while Greece enthroned her statesmen. In both 
cases the same fact appears: the artist made contact with 
a rich religious tradition on one side, on the other with a 
sympathetic patronage; the Greek statesman functioned be- 
tween social philosophy and a devoted, self-reliant citizenry. 
In the Middle Ages the daily conduct of all classes was in- 
fluenced by mystics who drew their inspiration from the 
prophet. No one age has established contact between all 
the types, but by comparing different periods the underly- 
ing principle can be observed in full. 


These six recurrent types join one another as the suc- 
cessive colors of the spectrum meet and merge. There is 
no more an organic isolation here than in the interplay of 
the five senses upon the mind. And as the mind transcends 
any one sense by combining all, so does society transcend 
the individual by joining his type with other and different 
types. Society is not the mere physical union of men upon 
one land or within one language; it is their continual de- 
velopment through the interplay of different faculties upon 
the same task. From workman to prophet, reality changes 
its nature upon each plane, but its integrity as an indivisible 
whole eternally endures. One man’s mind begins where an- 
other’s mind leaves off; the co-operation of all minds, each 
exercising its own particular psychic faculty, renders the 
whole value latent in the universe available to each. 


The executive is not a parasite upon the body of labor; 
he has become indispensable to labor from the point of view 
of its own advantage. Without organization, labor is con- 
fined to individual effort, confined as labor was before the 
rise of storable and transmissable power. Identified in the 
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popular mind with ownership, with capital and privilege, 
the executive seems merely to have extended the overseer’s 
function of checking immediate results and furnishing an 
apparently necessary pressure for continuous effort; but 
the social function filled by the executive type bears more 
organic relation to labor than to capital. In an age when 
conflicting influences play upon the executive, this may 
not readily be accepted; but the point to be emphasized here 
is that the executive does not establish his own motives nor 
determine his own attitude toward industrial problems. 
These derive from current philosophy. When the current 
philosophy is based upon the idea of struggle, of survival, 
then organization tends toward maintaining privilege for 
the few; a public opinion nourished upon a different con- 
ception of social law would create organization tending to- 
ward the advantage of the many. Both kinds of organiza- 
tion exist side by side to-day, and the final proof of the 
necessity of each form depends upon an assumption. The 
modern world must choose’ between the assumption of 
Nietszche and of Aristotle. 


But the philosopher capable of discovering a right prin- 
ciple does not often possess the means of propagating it 
among great numbers of men. This function is the artist’s. 
Principles of conduct permeate a generation and create 
public opinion only when rendered by art, especially by such 
popular forms as the novel and the drama. The true artist 
is sensitive to two enduring influences; on the one hand 
re-acting from the reality of daily life, on the other hand 
re-acting from the claims of enduring truth. Every su- 
preme work of art has fused these two influences, being as 
a result both popular and suggestive. When no vital issue 
is available to art, the artist’s self-expression tends to mere 
amusement or to didactic intellectualism. On this plane 
likewise, we see that the immediate advantage of the one 
type is best served when the type stands between two 
other types, giving and receiving—in other words, when 
its function is social and not individual. The history of lit- 
erature yields its entire secret only when studied from the 
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broader point of view. The age without philosophy is an 
age without literature, for art cannot achieve self-fertiliza- 
tion. Just as the executive brings order into men’s daily 
life, the order which is opportunity, so does philosophy 
bring order into men’s daily thinking, the order which is 
power. 


It would seem as if the philosopher, of all types, least 
required control. On the perceptive plane, character is least 
susceptible to impulse and most responsive to the claims 
of self-respect; and indeed philosophy suffers comparatively 
little debasement from the individual’s own psychic confus- 
ion. Yet it must be noted that whereas its immediate 
method and purpose remain constant, the province of phil- 
osophy undergoes considerable variance from age to age. 
It is not a matter of personal motive, that one age produces 
aesthetic principles, that another investigates the principles 
of history, a third those of natural science, a fourth those 
of religion, and so on; the direction taken by human inquiry 
in its largest endeavors can never be determined by indivi- 
dual initiative, but is determined by currents of interest 
affecting society as a whole. The perceptive mind functions 
upon the most available material; and the difference be- 
tween Aristotle, St. Augustine, Coleridge and Herbert 
Spencer is not one of character, purpose or faculty, but 
one of material. When great powers of perception turn 
instinctively toward the social problem, we have a civilizing 
tendency which those powers will tremendously increase; 
but when we find the same faculty functioning upon 
aesthetics or cosmological speculation, we may be sure that 
the social group is being disintegrated by centrifugal ten- 
dencies which that faculty will serve to confirm. There is 
a point which may be termed the point of social crisis, on 
one side of which art and philosophy invest social energy 
for greater returns, on the other side of which they waste 
its very capital. 


Now the control which philosophy requires is that in- 
direct but irresistible pressure represented by the meet- 
ing of popular demands with religious conviction, the ex- 
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perience of mystics. The material provided the perceptive 
faculty by this pressure makes for the discovery of per- 
manent sociological principles. Under these conditions, men 
become truly self-conscious; their effort is no longer spent 
in resisting the results of a bad system, but in initiating 
a new order. 


The control exercised upon the mystic himself is revel- 
ation. To the modern mind it seems as the individual soul 
might establish contact with spiritual reality from any 
point on the locus of experience and from the impulse of 
individual initiative alone. True it is that “religion” exists 
even where revelation has no influence; but throughout all 
the range of history, religion has fulfilled its own instinctive 
desire only as the individual has worked back to the prop- 
het’s life and works. The influence of Greece and Rome 
upon modern thought is responsible for the conviction that 
consciousness may be controlled from within, that men may 
develop both philosophy and morality without the prophet; 
but the case of both these civilizations has been consist- 
ently mis-applied. Greece, especially, developed through 
assimilation. Upon her played forces from the remoter 
East; the origin neither of science nor religion lies within 
the Greek character itself. Thus it must be predicated that 
while revelation was not native to Greece as it was native 
to Hebrew life, revelation nevertheless filtered an indirect 
but considerable influence within the Greek consciousness. 
All great culture is effect, not cause, and Greek literature and 
thought is fruit from the same tree as Old Testament cul- 
ture. In this case cause and effect are not immediately 
connected; but their relation stands though separated, the 
space of a continent or the lapse of an age. 


Just as philosophic perception reveals enduring truth 
and not changing speculation, so revelation stands uncon- 
ditioned in essence by progress in science or changes in 
custom. The discredit upon which the prophet falls in 
doubting ages is not the fault of his message but its min- 
isters. The prophet cannot “save the world” in the sense 
that a fireman saves a child from a burning house or a 
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rich man cancels a mortgage; the prophet depends upon 
mystics to realize his message to every environment by per- 
sonal experience, upon philosophers to develop its principles 
by thought, upon artists to universalize its appeal, upon 
executives to establish economic and political systems mak- 
ing the spiritual life serve the day’s work instead of being 
at odds with it, and finally upon men of action to shape the 
material world in conformity with the vision of the possi- 
bility of human worth. The failure of any type to employ 
its faculty for the right end—that is, to establish its psychic 
faculty upon a corresponding social function—necessarily 
blocks the prophet’s influence; and, interrupted at any one 
point, his revelation loses that universal integrity in which 
its authority over other types is kept fertile. Thus in the 
early stages of the Christian revelation it was the execu- 
tive who failed, while now it is the philosopher who func- 
tions upon material scientific rather than human, and hence 
founds society upon principles derived from the potentiality 
of animals rather than of men. Failure to realize revela- 
tion at any one point inevitably tends to overthrow it at 
all other points, for the true function of each type depends 
for its maintenance upon the inter-relation of all. Society 
is not a form to be achieved, as form is achieved by archi- 
tecture; it is an equilibrium that first of all must be at- 
tained, then maintained, as equilibrium is attained and then 
maintained by the horseman. Nothing endures stedfast in 
the material world, but everything endures stedfast in the 
psychic world. Every artist is a member in a brotherhood 
dating from the beginning of time. As by reincarnation, 
the artist returns with every generation and to every envir- 
onment, each creator in turn taking up the hallowed labor 
of building the temple of the beauty of the world. Every 
philosopher, every executive, every mystic belongs also to 
a brotherhood of type and purpose. Shut off by misunder- 
standing one from another, each type has only occasionally 
and as it were accidentally fulfilled its mission. The mea- 
sure of art at its best, of philosophy, of religion, of execu- 
tive capacity; these are not standards of accident but of 
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unrealized purpose. They are not abnormal attainments; 
they are the norm of attainment when each type derives 
its ideal from social unity rather than individual ambition. 


Il. 


Men differ from stars not as less amenable to unchang- 
ing law, but as compelled to develop from the chaos of 
daily life the law by which they shall be controlled. Men 
do not create law, but they create first the power to per- 
ceive law and then the means to give it effect. The law 
of society appears first as revelation, then as occasional per- 
sonal experience, then as abstract principle, then artistic 
motive, then political form, and last of all as civilization. 
The whole burden of the law falls upon no one individual, 
no one type, no one institution. Each individual, each type 
and each institution has in its keeping only one function, 
the realization of which, from the psychic point of view, 
is not disagreeable duty, but supreme privilege. The law 
moves across the face of society as light passes across the 
sun with the recession of eclipse. At each stage it over- 
comes a new obstacle but develops a new proof. The “social 
principle” which I have formulated here—the fact that 
society is composed of recurrent types, and that each type 
has a function which combines individual freedom and 
happiness with increased social control—is all contained in 
the Christian concept of love. If society had obeyed that 
injunction, man to man, each individual would have realized 
himself in his particular faculty, and the underlying purpose 
of life have been achieved; but the “love” concept threw too 
much responsibility upon men embittered by false social 
relations. It compelled men to manifest an attitude only 
possible as the result of right social relations. It compelled 
men to make an effect the cause. As right relations are 
established, through the working of the practical intelli- 
gence, the love concept not only appears more possible, but 
its true range grows apparent. We need not actively “love” 
every man and woman we meet; we need only perceive in 
all men and women some element essential to social sta- 
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bility and hence valuable to ourselves. No man’s power to 
love will ever be stretched farther than the demands made 
upon it by his own family. At the same time, his friendli- 
ness may vastly increase as he learns to perceive in others 
not potential enemies but actual co-operators. 


In conclusion, let us carry the “social principle” into 
the modern world and test its claim by reference to current 
conditions. Two problems confront modern society, poverty 
and war. To state that these are not new problems but 
very old ones, as many insist, brings the reply that while 
poverty and war have always been present in society as 
conditions, these conditions were never before confronted 
but evaded. It is by confronting them face to face, seizing 
them with firm grasp (or if you prefer, being seized by 
them), that the modern world has raised poverty and war 
from a mere attendant condition to an immediate problem. 
Other ages suffered poverty as incidental to more pressing 
tasks, and gloried in war as the chief economic task itself. 
From the beginning of the Christian era, the glory of war 
has decreased. It has degenerated from a privilege to a 
duty, from an economic advantage to an economic disaster. 
And on the personal plane, hatred of race for race appears 
no longer as the cause of war but its result. The last strong- 
hold of war as economic necessity is accepted by only one 
of the seven dominant peoples. Thus universal peace has 
already established itself as revelation, as mystical experi- 
ence, as abstract principle, and more and more as artistic 
motive. Among philosophers, mystics and artists, war re- 
mains only as defense; and with the disappearance of the 
danger of attack, the testimony of these three types would 
be unanimous. In other words, the eclipse has already re- 
ceded across half the psychic surface of society. It stands 
for us a problem not of the moral and philosophical being, 
but a defect imbedded in the social order itself. That is, 
it is a problem to be met by the executive. All the forces 
of religious conviction, of abstract principle and of artistic 
inspiration, are joining at the point where the executive 
controls the political and economic order. When public 
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opinion exerts sufficient pressure, the executive genius will 
respond with a practicable method of rendering peace not 
only possible but inevitable. The word “peace” means to- 
day exactly what the word “science” meant a century ago. 
Just as science held latent every modern invention and con- 
venience, so does peace hold latent economic advantages yet 
unimaginable. Revelation will one day sweeten the mar- 
ketplace as it has already redeemed the souls of the be- 
lievers. 


























MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What is usually meant by the term 
“Soul” and how should the term Soul 
be used? 

The term is used in many different 
ways. Those who use it have as a 
rule vague notions of what they in- 
tend to designate thereby. Ali they 
have in mind is that it is something 
not material; that it is something not 
of gross physical matter. Further, 
the term is used indiscriminately, as 
is natural where there are so many 
degrees in the development of matter, 
and no accepted system to designate 
these degrees. The Egyptians spoke 
of seven souls; Plato of a threetfold 
soul; the Christians speak of soul as 
something different from spirit and 
physical body. Hindu philosophy 
speaks of various kinds of souls, but 
it is difficult to pin the statenients 
down to a system. Some theosoph- 
ical writers distinguish between three 
souls—the divine soul (buddhi), the 
human soul (manas), and kama, the 
animal soul. Theosophical writers do 
not agree to what the term soul 
should be applied. So there is no 
clearness, no conciseness, beyond this 
that the term soul covers in theosoph- 
ical literature various aspects of in- 
visible nature. Therefore, it is im- 
possible to say what is usually meant 
by the term soul. 

In common speech phrases iike 
“loves with heart and soul,” “I’d give 
my soul for it,” “open my soui to 
him,” “feast of soul and flow of rea- 
son,” “soulful eyes,” “animals have 


souls,” “souls of the dead,” add to the 
confusion. 

It seems that the one feature in 
common is that soul means somethiagz 
invisible and intangible, and therefore 
not of earthly matter, and that each 
writer uses the term to cover such 
part or parts of the invisible as he 
feels pleased. 

In the following are given somes 
views as to how the term soul should 
be used. 

Substance manifests at each period 
of outbreathing, substance is breathed 
out. When substance breathes itself 
out, it breathes itself out as entities; 
that is, independent entities, individ- 
ual units. Each individual unit has 
the potentiality, though not the im- 
mediate possibility, of becoming the 
greatest being conceivable. Each in- 
dividual unit when breathed out has 
a dual aspect, namely, one side is 
changing, the other unchanging. The 
changing side is the manifested part, 
the unchanging is the unmanifested 
or substance part. The manifested 
part is spirit and soul, force and mat- 
ter. 

This duality of spirit and soul is 
found through the whole set of 
changes which succeed each other in 
a manifestation period. 

An individual unit enters into com- 
bination with other individual units, 
yet never loses its individualness, 
though it has no identity in the be- 
ginning. 

In the materializing down from the 
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first stages of spirituality into the 
later stages of concretion, that is, into 
physical matter, spirit gradually loses 
its predominance, and matter gains 
ascendency in similar degrees. The 
term force is used in place of spirit, 
to which it corresponds, while matter 
is used in place of soul. 

One who uses the term matter 
should not think he has dispensed 
with the term soul and that he knows 
what matter is. In point of fact, it 
may be that he knows as little what 
matter is as he knows what soul is. 
He knows of the appearance to the 
senses of certain qualities and prop- 
erties of matter, but as to what mat- 
ter is, aside from these, he does not 
know, at least not as long as his sen- 
suous perceptions are the channel 
through which information reaches 
him. 

Spirit and soul and mind should not 
be used interchangably as synonyms. 
In the worlds there are seven orders 
or classes of souls on four planes. 
The seven orders of souls are of two 
kinds: the descending souls and the 
ascending souls, the involutionary and 
the evolutionary. The descending 
souls are energized, urged, inspired to 
action by spirit. The ascending souls 
are, or if they are not they should be, 
raised and guided by mind. Four of 
the seven orders are Nature souls, 
each order having many degrees in 
the world to which it belongs. The 
spirit impels a descending soul along 
the path of involution from the ab- 
stract spiritual into the concrete 
physical through varieties of lives and 
forms and phases of nature, until it 
develops or is brought into the human 
physical form. The spirit or nature 
presses the soul onward as long as it 
involves, but it must by the mind be 
raised as an ascending soul on the 
path of evolution, through the various 
degrees of each of the three orders 
from the human mortal to the divine 
immortal. The soul is the expression, 


essence and entity of the spirit, and 
life and being of the mind. 

To distinguish between the seven 
orders we may call the descending 
souls breath-souls, life-souls, form- 
souls, sex-souls; and the ascending 
orders animal-souls, human-souls, and 
immortal - souls. Concerning’ the 
fourth, or order of sex, let it be under- 
stood that the soul is not sex. Sex 
is a characteristic of physical matter, 
in which all souls must be tempered 
before they can be raised on the evo- 
lutionary path by the mind. Each of 
the orders develops a new sense in 
the soul. 

The four orders of nature souls are 
not and cannot become immortal 
without the aid of the mind. They 
exist as breaths or lives or forms for 
long periods, and then they exist in 
the physical body for a long time. 
After a while they cease to exist as 
souls in a body and must pass through 
a period of change incidental to death. 
Then from the change there comes a 
new entity, a new being, in which the 
education or experience in that order 
is continued. 

When mind connects with the soul 
to raise it, the mind can not at first 
succeed. The animal soul is too 
strong for the mind and refuses to be 
raised. So it dies; it loses its form; 
but from its essential being which 
cannot be lost the mind calls forth 
another form. The mind succeeds in 
raising the soul from the animal to 
the human state. There the soul must 
choose whether it wants to revert to 
the animal or to go on to the immor- 
tal. It gains its immortality when it 
knows its identity apart and inde- 
pendently from the mind which 
helped it. Then that which was soul 
becomes a mind, and the mind which 
raised the soul to become a mind may 
pass beyond the four manifested 
worlds into the unmanifested, and be- 
comes one with the Divine Soul of all. 
What that soul is was outlined in the 
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editorial “Soul,” February, 1906, Vol. 
Il, THE WORD. 

There is a soul or soul connected 
with every particle of matter or na- 
ture, visible and invisible; with every 
body, whether the body be mineral, 
vegetable, animal or celestial being, 
or a political, industrial or educational 
organization. That which changes 1s 
the body; that which does not change, 
while it holds together the changing 
body connected with it, is the soul. 

What man wants to know is not so 
much about the number and kinds of 
souls; he wants to know what the 
human soul is. The human soul is 
not the mind. The mind is immortal. 
The human soul is not immortal, 
though it may become immortal. A 
portion of the mind connects with the 
human soul or descends into a human 
body; and this is called an incarnation 
or a reincarnation, though the term 
is not accurate. If the human soul 
does not offer too much resistance to 
the mind, and if the mind succeeds in 
the purpose of its incarnation, it raises 
the human soul from the state of a 
mortal soul to the state of immortal. 
Then that which was a mortal human 
soul becomes an immortal—a mind. 
Christianity, and especially the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement, is 
founded on this fact. 

In a particular and limited sense the 
human soul is the ethereal and intan- 
gible form, the wraith or ghost of the 
physical body, which holds the shape 
and features of the constantly chang- 
ing physical body together and pre- 
serves them intact. But the human 
soul is more than this; it is the per- 
sonality. The human soul or person- 
ality is a wonderful being, a vast or- 
ganization, in which are combined for 
definite purposes, representatives from 
all the orders of descending souls. 
The personality or human soul holds 
together and includes the outer and 
the inner senses and their organs, and 
regulates and harmonizes their phys- 
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ical and psychic functions, and pre- 
serves experience and memory 
throughout the term of its existence. 
But if the mortal human soul has not 
been raised from its mortal human 
state—if it has not become a mind— 
then that soul or personality dies. 
The raising of a soul to be a mind 
must be done before death. This be- 
coming a mind means that one is con- 
scious of identity independently of 
and apart from the physical body and 
the outer and inner senses. With the 
death of the personality or human 
soul the representative souls com- 
posing it are loosed. They return to 
their respective orders of descending 
souls, to enter again into combina- 
tion of a human soul. When the hu- 
man soul dies it is not necessarily and 
not usually lost. There is that in it 
which does not die when its physical 
body and its ghostly form are de- 
stroyed. That of the human soul 
which does not die is an invisible in- 
tangible germ, the personality germ, 
from which is called forth a new per- 
sonality or human soul and around 
which is built a new physical body. — 
That which calls forth the germ of 
personality or soul is the mind, when 
that mind is ready or is preparing to 
incarnate. The rebuilding of person- 
ality of the human soul is the bags 
on which is founded the resurrection 
doctrine. 

To know of all the varieties of souls 
one needs an analytical and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the sciences, 
among them chemistry, biology and 
physiology. Then it is necessary to 
abandon the twistings which we like 
to call metaphysics. That term should 
stand for a system of thought as ac- 
curate and as dependable as mathe- 
matics is. Equipped with such a sys- 
tem and with the facts of science, we 
would then have a true psychology, 
a soul science. When man wants it 
he will get it. 

A FRIEND. 








